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British Corn Laws. tk 


Mosr of our readers will have learned through 
other channels the late important news from 
England, before this paper reaches them. We 
entertain scarcely a doubt on the point of Sir 
Robert Peel’s strength in both houses of Parlia- 
ment to carry triumphantly his great measure of 
reducing duties on bread stuffs, pulse and pro- 
visions, as well as on cotton, and many articles 








Buty on butter will be cut down from 20s. per ewt. 


‘to 10s. On cheese the reduction is from 10s. per 
‘ewt.to5s. Allsalted and fresh meatsare to be free, 
except hams. ‘The duty on these is 7s. per ewt. 

The European Times, published at Liverpool, 
makes complaint that American Pork and Beef 
are badly packed, cured and fattened for the Eng- 
lish market. Those interested in the Provision 
trade with England, should look well to this mat- 
ter. Since the tolls on corn have been reduced 
one-half on New York Canals, to take effect on 
the opening of navigation, i. e. from 4 mills per 
1000 Ibs. per mile, to 2 mills, we think that corn 
will be a good crop to grow in the western part 
of this state, either for export or to make into 
pork. One should have a good machine for drop- 
ping and covering the seed by horse power, and 
perform nearly all the after culture by cultivators 
and shovel plows—not forgetting to put ashes 
around the: hills, or to scatter ther broadcast. 
The growing of good winter applesin Western 
New York for English consumption, will be a 
grand business. 


Western New York Agricultural School 








As the number of pupils that can be accom- 


of foreign manufacture. How far the new Tariff) modated the coming season at the Institution 
will benefit the farming interest of the U. States| above named, is small, those that desire their + 


is a question which time alone can solve. It is| sons jo attend should lose no time in sending in 


altogether probable that our maize or corn will be 
quite extensively consumed to fatten cattle, 
swine und sheep, and as food for horses and poul- 
try. It will also be used in the place of barley, 
to make ardent spirits, of which a vast quantity 
is made in the United Kingdom. The duty on 
maize is not wholly to be removed, as is stated in 
many papers, but to be Is. per quarter, or two 
and three-quarter cemts per bushel. The like 
duty will remain on corn meal, buckwheat, and 
buckwheat flour. We do nét think that the re- 
duction to be made on wheat flour, and wheat, is 
sufficient toaffect materially shipments to British 
ports. Afier three years the duty on these great 


their names. A few young men, who are fa- 
miliar with farm work, and desirous of learning 
how to analyze soils, will be received on verv 
favorable terms. Our purpose is to furnish 
work to all we can, and allow fair wages for the 
labor performed. It is obvious that we can not 
fix a definite price for services, the value of 
which we can only know by a fair trial. We 
should be happy to make the four or five hour’s 
labor performed each day by the pupil meet all 
his current expenses; but it is not probable that 
we shall! be able so to do. 





Severav interesting articles prepared for this 


staples is to be reduced to one shilling per| paper, (including the Premium List of the Mon- 


quarter. The duty on tallow will soon be redu- 


eed one-half, or from 10s. percwt., to 5s. 


|roe Co. Ag. Society, for 1346,) are necessarily 
The |deferred until next month. 
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A Leaf torn from an Unpublished Book. 
CLOVER. 

Tusre are 7.7 lbs. of ash in 100 tbs. of dry 
clover. If this crop be taken from a field for a 
namber of years, without making restitution, it 
will be found quite exhausting, notwithstanding 
the power of clover to draw its organic nourish- 
ment from the atmosphere. An acre of stout 
clover,. when perfectly dry, has been known to 
weigh 3693 lbs., containing 284 Ibs. of ash. 
This is some 80 lbs. more than is removed from 
an acre in a fair crop of wheat. It is useful to 
study the mineral elements of this plant in con- 
nection with those of wheat. In 284 lbs. of the 
ash of clover there are of 





Peeenete AGM, .........-eceaaee- 18.00 Ibe. . 

ener AiG... .........-.s sss 7.00 ” 
0 ET ae ee 7.00 

ee eater deme mer 8 70.00 , 

IRE Bia ie Bae ca rts 18.00 

Potash and Soda, ........-....--..--- 77.00 

Si Al Ta PS EE - 15.00 

Oxide of Iron and Alumina,. -.-.- 00.90 

C@arbnnic Acid, ..-..........-.---.-- 71.00—283.9 Ibs. 


Throwing out of the account the 71 Ibs. of) 
carbonic acid, we have 213 |bs. of earthy mat-| 
ter. An acre of wheat needs, to form.both seed | 
and straw, 17 lbs. of phosphoric acid. An acre! 
of good clover will furnish 18 lbs. That quan- 
tity of wheat needs 2 lbs. of sulphuric acid. 
An acre of clover will supply 7 Ibs. The for- 
mer needs 1 |b. of chlorine—a substance that! 
forms 60 per cent. in common salt. Clover will 
furnish 7 lbs. Wheat (an acre) needs 16 lbs. of 
lime. Clover will supply 70 lbs. Wheat needs 
13 Ibs. of magnesia. Clover will supply 18 Ibs. 
Wheat needs 24 Ibs. of potash and soda; (and 
an excess.) Clover will furnish 77 lbs. Wheat 
teeds 121 ibs. of silica; of which Clover can 
furnish only 15 lbs. Except silica, or sand, it 
will be seen that an acre of good clover yields 
all the several minerals needed by acrop of 
wheat; and some of the most valuable ones, in 
large excess. In its organic elements, the sup- 
ply is not less abundant. 


Carbon. Oxygen. Hydrogen. Nitroger. 
Clover has in 3693 Ibs. 1750 1396 185 8 





It is particularly worthy of note that Clover) 
yields more than twice as much nitrogen as both | 
the wheatand straw require. It is proper to state 
that to make 3693 Ibs. of perfectly dry clover, 
one must have 4675 lbs. of common clover hay. 
But in plowing in clover for wheat, we gain all 
the stubble and roots, in addition to what the 
scythe clips in mowing. 

It is not enough to apply gypsum to poor,land 
to secure alarge yield of Clover. In additionto 
deep, and thorough tillage, on many soils the ap- 
plication of wood ashes, lime and common salt 
will be found extremely useful. These arenear- 
ly identical in character with those found in the 
ash of this plant. Instead of plowing clover in, 
and mixing it up with the soil as a fertilizer, a 
portion of it can be made into mutton, wool, and 





cheese, to good advantage. In the states of Ohio 
and Indiana where large herds of swine are rai- 


sed by some farmers, much use is made of good 


clover pasture, to keep the growing animals, from 
the time they are weaned, till they are ready for 
fattening. Note the large per centage of the 
phosphate of lime to form the bones of young 
animals, and the earthy portion of theirmembranes 
and muscles, and the liberal supply of organized 
nitrogen to build up all nitrogenous tissues, and 
you will see the great value of this plant for the 
nourishment of all gramnivorus animals. No 
person in the habit of reasoning from cause to 
effect, would ever expect food like pure starch, 
oil or sugar, (which do not contain a particle of 
nitrogen, ) to form muscles and membranes, that 
always have some 14 or 15 per cent of their dry 
weight, of this peculiar element. A hen cannot 
form a hard shell to her egg without dime, nor 
can a pig make done without the phosphate of the 
same mineral. 

A dog fed exclusively on starch, fat, or sugar, 
or on any compound of the three, and water, in- 
variably dies before many weeks, from starva- 
tion. He can not change these compounds of 
carbon, oxygen, and hydrogen, into those por- 
tions of his system which require nitrogen. 

The following analyses of lean meat, wool and 
cheese, will show how admirably clover is adapt- 
ed to the production of those articles. 

Physiologists distinguish three principal tissues 
in the bodies of animals; the Muscular, the 
Nervous, and the Cellular. 

The muscular tissue was referred to by the com- 
mon term, lean meat. It consists of an assem- 
blage of contractile fibres, which acting on the 
bones as cords, give locomotion to the animal 
machine. Muscular flesh is always a compound 
substance ; consisting of a contractile element 
called fibrine, abumen, fat, geletine, an odorous, 
extractive matter, lactic acid, different salts, and 
the coloring principle of the blood. Fibrine 
geletine and abumen, all contain nitrogen. 100 
parts contain of 

Carbon. Oxygen. Hydrogen. Nitrogen. 


Animal Fibre, -... . - .- 528 23.7 7.0 16.5 
| ares 50.65 24,61 7.03 17.71 
Casiene, (cheese,)... 53.5 23.7 7.0 15.0 
Dry Ox Blood, -..-..- 52.0 21.3 7.2 15.1 
RAI nese etand aos 5L99 24.10 6.72 17.28 


There are about 2 Ibs. of nitrogen in 100 Ibs. 
of dry clover. Hence, if all the nitrogen in this 
plant went to repair the daily wear and tear of 
muscle, in a sheep, calf, or horse. it would 
require 825 lbs. of dry clover to make 16.5 lbs. 
of dry muscular fibre; or 100 Ibs. to form 2. 
But there is no reason to suppose, that the whole 
of the nitrogen contained in food, goes to form 
the nitrogenous tissues of the system. More or 
less passes Off without benefit to the animal. By 
carefully weighing the food consumed by differ- 
ent animals, and weighing them to learn the pre 
cise gain for every 100 lbs. of hay, grass or 
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Twenty tons Hay, at $10,00 per ton, ....---.- 200 00 

$451 00 
Expenses on above,............--.--------- 60 00 
Profit to Mr. Tenny, ° Bas MS See BS. $391 00 
Feb., 1846, W. A. W. 
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provender consumed, we may ascertain whether 
a pig, sheep, or steer,-gains the more muscle and 
fat for any given amount of food. From the 
very thorough manner in which sheep digest 





—— Tt 
The Analysis of Soils. 

Tue Editor of this paper is prepared to-an- 

alvze soils in the most critical and satisfactory 

manner. He has incurred a large expense for 


their nourishment, and from general observation, Apparatus, and devoted, first .and last, not a lit- 


there is not much doubt in regard to the fact, 
that this animal will elaborate rather more good 
meat from 100 Ibs. of grass, and particularly clo- 


ver, to say nothing of its fleece, than any other/to the office of the Genesee Farmer. 


animal kept by the farmer. Be that as it may, 
taking the wool into the account, and the short 
time required to bring sheep to maturity, or into 
productiveness, there can be no question of their 
great value when skilfully managed. That sheep 
can become fat on good clover, may be inferred 
from the circumstance that 100 Ibs. of that plant 
contain 4 lbs. of oi/, according to M. Boussin- 
gault, p. 421. To yield this, it must be early cut, 
and cured in the very best manner. In ordinary 
crops, 30 Ibs. of hay may be made from 100 of 
green clover. 
If you winter young cattle mostly on straw, 
try and give them a little clover each day, be- 
cause, in 333 parts of wheat straw, there is but 
one part of nitrogen; while to form 333 parts of 
muscular fibre, the animal must have 54 parts, or 
16% per cent., of this constituent of Jean meat. 
It is because 1 Ib. of clover hay is as good as 63 
Ibs. of wheat straw to make into new muscles, 
or to repair the wear and tear of old ones, that I 
prescribe its use with straw, at least once a day 
in wintering stock. Remember that, in the dried 
blood of a young and healthy steer or heifer, 
there is 17 per cent. of nitrogen. In liquid blood 
there is a fraction less than 3 per cent. Hence, 
13 lbs. of perfectly dry and choice clover, will 
make one lb. of liquid blood, so far as nitrogen 
is concerned. 
The science of forming pure, and healthy 
blood, both in man and beast, is sadly neg- 
lected in this age of great pretension, but of 
precious little sober thinking. 





For the Genesee Farmer. 
Profitable Farming. 


Dea. Cuartes Tenny, of the town of Riga, 
Monroe County, the last summer, gathered from 
ten acres of land, (seeded to clover, ) twenty tons 
of hay, the first crop, when the land was left to go 
toseed. The second crop was cut and secured ; 
from which he thrashed ‘thirty-five bushels clean 
Clover Seed, and about one barrel seed of second 
quality. 

The produce from the 10 acres brought Mr. 
Tenny as follows: 


Thirty-five bushels Seed, at $7,00 per bush.,..$245 00 
One barrel Seed, at $6,00. 6 00 








tle time to the investigation of the subject. 
Specimens of soil—a pound or so of earth is 
enough—can be sent, done up in a strong paper, 
An an- 
alysis of the surface soil, and subsoil will be made 
at five dollars. 
The following is the analysis of General Har- 
mon’s soil, which we made in the Laboratory of 
Professor Emmons, in Albany, not long since : 
Surrace Sot. 
After the soi] had been well dried ina warm 
room for many days, 100 grains had 





Water a eaerten, ve ee ae - gr. 
Organic Matter, ........-...-....--- 8, 
ging a i lel lit iil Sh 75.67 
Carbonate of Lime --..............- 1.96 
te a8 B66 os benns il cnn eeswcd 4,68 
Magnesia (phosphate,)............. 1.00 
Sulphate oft Lime (gypsum, ) .....-... 1.35 
BTID, 0nd Base nn ei eds ddan de 2.47 
EEE ee traces. 
ME Reds cacurasde t-< dsweranoetser , 37 
300.00 
Susso.. 
Water of Absorption,..........-.... 4. 
EE BENNIE: a ncaso<csconesscces 3.40 
Rs ne 2 ee eee es 78.29 
Alumina and Oxide of Iron, .......-. 13.08 
Carbonate of Lime, .............--- 0,95 
EMBED. cc cbbpeucsccsss ches psobgeabs 0.28 
100.00 


The above analyses are highly valuable in the 
cultivation of the soil referred to, First, they 
reveal the important fact that the soil of Gen. 
H’s farm, contains a plenty of magnesia, lime, 
gypsum, andiron. Secondly, that it lacks potash, 
soda, and to some extent, phosphoric acid. 

The deficiency indicated, will be supplied, by 
the application of wood ashes, a little common 
salt, and crushed dones. Ashes alone, as they 
contain some soda, chlorine, and phosphoric acid, 
as well as potash, will he of much service. 

It takes about two weeks to analyze a single 


specimen. 


We have put the price much lower 


than the work ought to be done; but if we lose 
nothing but our time we shall be satisfied. Hav- 
ing the tools, of course we shall be happy to re- 
ceive orders to use them. 


For the Genesee Farmer. 
Woad Seed—Inquiry. 

A Sunscriser of the Genesee Farmer wishes 
to obtain some Woad Seed. Should any person 
have it for sale, please give notice in the next 
Farmer, where it can be had, what price per lb., 
and directions how to cultivate, and prepare it 
for use. 

Waterloo, 2dmo., 16th, 1846. 


WILL some correspondent answer the above 








inquiry, in time for our April number }—Eb. 
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Proper Time for Cutting Timber. 

SeveRAL correspondents of the New England 
Farmer are discussing the much mooted ques- 
tion, “ At what season of the year ought timber 
to be cut or felled to be the least liable to decay ?” 

Gen. Dearsogn remarks that, “ from experi- 
ence, and the information | have received from 
various parfS of the Union, | am fully satisfied 
that for wood to be used as fuel, or in the arts, 
the trees should be felled when they are in fui/ 
foliage, and never after they haye, ceased to 
grow. Why timber is more durable when trees 
are cut down in summer than in winter, is a 
question in vegetable physiology which has not 
been explained,—and may not be ; but the fact 
is undeniable.” 

This assumption of a “ fact” is not only ques- 
tioned, but, as the critic seems to believe, quite 
overthrown. Professor Branps and CursBEerT 
W. Jounson are quoted to prove that “ trees 
should be felled from the time the leaves begin to 


-fall till they begin to bud-” ‘ 


The latter is the popular opinion among Au- 
thors, who copy frorn one another with a degree 
of carelessness, and lack of original investiga- 
tion, not very creditable to the profession. So 
early as 1669, a law was enacted in France for- 
bidding the felling of timber between the months 
of April and November. This was,based on the 
common belief that trees cut in the season of 
their growth, made less durable timber and lum- 
ber than if felled when their foliage was off. 
Like most other old and venerated customs, this 
came to be questioned, and was required to pass 
the searching ordeal. of modern investigation. 
Accordingly, the French government employed 
Dvunamet, a gentleman distinguished for his sci- 
ence, and long experience in forest culture, &c., 
(being at the head of that department of civil af- 
fairs,) to test the question of the durability of 
timber cut at different seasons of the year. He 
found that the common opinion which assumes 
that a green tree has more water or sap in it in 
summer than winter, not founded in fact. The 
difference in the moisture when accurate}y mea- 
sured by perfect drying, whether the tree be cut 
in June or January, is very small. The earlier 
decay of timber cut when the leayes are on, and 
the tree is growing, is attributable, not'to an ex- 
cess of sap in its trunk, but to its ascending to 
the leaves, and rapid evaporation, after the stem 
of the tree is severed by the axe, and the supply 
from the root cut off Whenno more sap can 
pass up in the alburnum (sapwood) atmospheric 
air enters all the sap vessels at the butt of the 


_ SS 
bler of water, its leaves will keep fresh much 
longer than they will if denied that —_ 
Corn leaves curl up in July and August, and 
come partly dried in a hotsun, when they evapo- 
rate moisture faster than a parched soil can sup- 
ply water to their roots. 

Some may ask “what evidence is there that 
atmospheric air on penetrating the trunk and 
branches of a tree felled in June, will excite fer- 
mentation in its partly organised juices, affect in- 
juriously its cellular tissues, and thus induce pre- 
mature rotting, or decomposition ?” 


The process marked out by the Creator for the 
purpose of transforming organized vegetable 
and animal tissues, and other substances, back 
again into their original elements of air, water, 
and earth, is a study which cannot be despatched 
in a single paragraph. Suffice it to say, in this 
connection, that the oxygen of the air, heat and mois- 
ture, are the principal agents employed by Na- 
ture to accomplish this important work. In all 
the cells and tubes of all plants there is a nitro 
genous substance, that is, a substance, unlike 
woody fibre, starch, oil, sugar, and gum, butlike 
the sticky matter in wheat bread, and the white 
of an egg that contains nitrogen. In the pes 
ence of a due degree of heat, moisture, and at- 
mospheric air, this glutinous, albuminous, nitro- 
genous substance, (we repeat the terms that they 
may be the sooner understood by all our rea 
a acts as a ferment (yeast) to ferment the 
whole lump. If a tree or stick of timber be well 
dried or seasoned, then fermentation or incipient 
decay is prevented. The same is true of lean 
meat. The chemical action of salt on the tis 
sues of meat, wood and other organized substan- 
ces, should be known toevery farmer. A strong 
solution of common salt, chloride of lime, cop- 
peras, blue vitriol and other salts, may be made 
to permeate and fill all the pores in timber at no 
very great expense, and thus prolong its dura- 
bility for an indefinite period. Timber has been 
so saturated with salts of iron as to answer in the 
place of iron rails fer cars and locomotives t 
pass over. The logs are placed upright on end, 
and the solution is supported in contact with the 
cut surface above the end by water tight, gum- 
elastic bags. Entering the end of the log, the 
fluid passes down through it and drips like sap 
at the bottom. By taking off the pressure of the 
atmosphere from the lower end of the log, by 
the aid of an air pump properly adjusted, the so 
lution descends far more rapidly. A good air 
pump for extracting the sap and air from a fence 
post and other timber, and filling the same with 





tree and extends quite up to the leaves, filling 
what would otherwise be aracuum. If there was 
no green foliage on the tree, al! evaporation from 
its vast surface of leaves would be suspended ; 
and especially, if its sap was frozen, would its 
circulation be next to nothing. It is known that 
if the stem of a green plant be placed in a tum- 


strong brine, will cost $25. Among other chemi- 





cal apparatus for experimenting for the benefit of 
agriculturists, we have purchased an instrument 
of this kind. It can be used probably to some 
advantage in curing meat. .We have something 
to say on the latter topic, af the cheap purifics 





tion of commen salt for dairy purposes, At 
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present however, we must go back to our text. 
Timber should be felled when there are no leaves 
on the trees (except ever greens, ) and should be 
seasoned under cover. If it is to be placed un- 
der water at once, then it may as well be cut in 
June as at any other season. Soaking timber in 
strong brine, constantly adding salt as it pene- 
trates the wood, and the brine becomes weaken- 
ed, is a practice older than Venice. 


Human Progress and Elevation. 

Ws invite attention to the extract of an Ad- 
dress before the Farmer’s Club in Junius by our 
valuable correspondent “S. W.,” which stands 

for Samvuen Witusams of Waterloo. 

Commend us to a man that has a living faith 
in the goodness of Providence, and the ability of 
the human race to improve alike, as physical, in- 
tellectual, and moral beings. ‘To suppose that 
there is any necessity for cultivating a million 
acres in this state, and using nearly two millions 
of bushels of seed wheat, to produce less than 
fourteen millions of grain, is to assume that the 
eulture of wheat must soon be abandoned in this 
country. ‘And if we can exhaust the soil for the 

wth of wheat, the same bad system will ren- 
er the earth barren in regard to other vegetables 
used as food for man. Every body knows that 
by unwise tillage a farmer may so impair the fer- 
tility of his fields as to make his crops cost him 
twice as much manure and labor as they need to 
cost. Hence it is that so many counties in New 
York are fast losing their rural population. 

This system of depopulating rural districts, is 
now only beginning to be felt in this portion of 
the state. It will gradually increase for fifty 
years to come, unless we can make a common 
and successful effort to render agricultural labor 
quite as productive and valuable here, as it is in 
any new country west of us. It is only by the 
proper eultivation of the Intellect that controls 
and directs all farming operatiéns in Western 
New York, that we can hope to produce all our 
crops at the least possible expense, and at the 
same time improve the soil on which they grow. 
God has made it our duty, and greatly for our in- 
terest to study the immutable laws by which He, 
through the sweat of the husbandman, changes 
crude earth, air and water into bread, meat, milk, 
wool and flax for the comfortable support of his 
rational beings on this planet. 


- 





Farmer's Clubs. 

De. Ler—Dear Sir: Although personally 
unacquainted with you, yet having become a 
subscriber to the “‘ Genesee Farmer,” and wish- 
ing all success as well to your journal, as to the 
cause of agriculture throughout the land, I ven- 
ture to address you at this time, mainly for the 
purpose of requesting you again to press the sub- 
ject of forming “ ‘Town Clubs”—a subject to 





ent month, in a leading article under the heading 
“Teach one Another.” This is an important 
subject, and probably more so than will strike 
the minds of many of your readers, but who, 
having their minds again, or often, directed to it, 
especially at this season of the year, may give 
their attention at first, and finally be led to ac- 
tion. 1 simply suggest the subject to you, not 
knowing whether you intended referring to it 
again or not. 

L hope, however, that, should you see no im- 
mediate good effects resulting from your advice 
and suggestions in said article, yoy will not des- 
pair, but persevere in a good and noble cause. 

+ Yours truly, AGricopas. 

West Bloomfield, Jan., 1846. 





Mr. Evrror:—We have organized in this 
town a Farmer’s Club, for the purpose of colleo- 
ting and Uisseminating facts connected with prao- 
tical agriculture ; and also tg induce our work- 
ing farmers to turn their attention to the im- 
provement of the mind as well as the soil. As 
a means of accomplishing this, our first step is 
to procure a supply of Agricultural papers for 
general circulation and perusal; and | now send 
you with this, the cash for 60 copies of the cur- 
rent volume of your valuable “Genesee Far- 
mer” for that purpose. 

We also have regular weekly meetings of our 
Club, at which subjects are discussed having a 
direct bearing upon the great business in which 
we are engaged. ‘The meetings are well atten- 
ded, and much interest is excited ; and we are 
not without hopes that great good will be the re- 
sult. Yours, &c., J. L. Hosrorp. 
Castile, Wyoming Co., N. Y. 


We are grateful to our friend Mr. Hosrorp 
for the interest he takes in extending the circula 
tion of the only Agricultural Journal published 
in Western New York ; and in promoting the 
organizatioh of Town Agricultural Clubs. ‘There 
is notatown in the state west of Utica that 
should not receive at Jeast 100 copies. To com- 
panies of eight or more, a work suitable for bin- 
ding, of 300 pages, with illustrations, can be had 
at three York shillings. If the Editors andCor- 
respondents do not make each of the twelve num- 
bers worth the price of a year’s subscription, 
they will fail to meet the just expectations of 
many friends, who have spoken of the Farmer. 

Shall we not have the pleasure to announce in 
our next paper the formation of many new asso- 
ciations for mutual instruction, the advancement 
of agriculfure, and the elevation of those that 
till the earth? Farmers must act together before 
they can accomplish the great work of placing 
their noble profession at the head of al] the learn 
ed and scientific pursuits which are studied, and 
practiced in civilized life. That knowledge is 
power, and the lack of it weakness, are truths 








which you adverted in the number for the pres- 





too apparent to gain anything by argument. 
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Lecture before the Junius Farmers’ Club. 

Mr. Eprror :—Atthe request of the Farmers’ 
Club, Junius, I send you the following extract of 
my lecture, before that Club, en Friday evening 
last. ; Ss. W. 

Waterloo, Feb., 16, 1846. 

“There are doubtless some farmers here pres- 
ent, who reason that, ds agriculture has existed 
thousands of years, as an Art, without a scien- 
tific basis, it should thus continue a simple imi- 
tative art, to the end of the world. ‘This would 
be good philosophy, my friends, if man had only 
the necessities of the lower animals; but being 
of a nobler nature, “created after the image of 
his Maker,”—gifted with superior intellectual 
endowments, for his own improvement, comfort 
and support—it is ineumbent on him that he 
should give “evidence of the hope that is in 
him,” by the improvement of his talenfs, for the 
benefit of himself and his race ; and that his tal- 
ent should be neither misapplied, nor suffered to 
“rust in him unused.” 

To make a. good Priest, a Lawyer, or a Doctor 
of Medicine, a long and patient study of books is 
considered indispensable. ‘To make a good Me- 
chanic, at least some knowledge of mathematics 


up and sustained the mortal body. Let the far. 
mer thus study the science of his great art, and 
in the same manner wil! his body be sustained in 
its labors, by the unfolding beauties of nature, as 
disclosed by the never failing regularity, and con- 
sistency, of nature’s laws. 

It is mot necessary, that every farmer should 


know the theory of that simple organic chemis- 
try whieh pertains to the earth’s vegetable pro- 
ducts.’ He can learn from books or agricultural 
papers, the analyses of the ashes of the grain and 
plants he produces. Here he wil! see that wheat 





contains more of the phosphates of lime and pot- 
ash than any other grain; and thatcommon wood 


|ashes, crushed, or ealcined bones, poudrette, 


urine, &c. &c., will furnish these phosphates to 
the soii in larger quantities than any other known 
substances. He will here learn that the whole 
structure of vegetation, except the ashes, is com- 
posed of four simple atmospheric gasses, to wit: 
carbon, hydrogen, oxygen and nitrogen, the lat- 
ter substance is combined with hydrogen in the 
form of ammonia. He will here learn, also, the 
manner in which these gasses are evolved in the 
soil, and assimilated by the growing plants; the 





action of manures, the two-fold office of lime, 


is necessary, before he can be instructed to frame | 2nd the alkalies, both as the inorganic constitu- 


°9 9° 4 | 
a common building, or to construct any article | 
requiring a given power, regularity, or motion. | 
er bore, hoofs and urine of animals, wasted in this 
tellectual position, far below that of the mechan- | 


But ask a farmers’ opinion, what it takes to make 
a Farmer, and he will place his art in an in- 


ents of plants, and as solvents of other matter in 
the soil, es ready fvod for plants. 


If England had our wood ashes, the bones, 


country, it would save her millions of dollars ex- 


ic; ten to one he will place it on a level with | pended for imported manures. But we are fast 


that of the wood-sawyer, or the er 


Make farming, what God in the beginning des- 
igned it to be, an intellectual science, and you 


paying the penalty of our reckless waste of God’s 
bounties. ‘The average yield of wheat in Sene- 
ca county is now computed at eleven bushels to 


rid the drudgery connected with it of half its/the acre; in England, it is not less than forty 


terrors. Butas long asa farmer pursues his cal- 
ling mechanically, without other light than tra- 
ditionary practice, or the vagaries of the crazy 
moon, just so long he will be a hotl-carrier— 
stimulated only by the most sordid of the pas- 
sions, the love of gain, or the fear of want— 
just as his fellow laborer, the Ox, is stimulated by 
the fear of the lash. 





Ask Professor Lirsic howmuch he would take | 
to work all day in a Chemical Laboratory, ameng | 
the fumes of liberated acids, without taking note | 
of the combinations and results produced there, 





and*he would tell you that he had rather work so 
long on a tread-mill. Every man’s farm is, ona 
grand scale, a Chemical Laboratory ; yet how | 
many farmers daily perform thereon'a tread-mill | 
business! How often, how many thousind times, 
I have heard a farmer complain of the hopeless, 
ill-requited drudgery of his calling. But who- 
ever heard an experimental Chemist complainof 
the drudgery of his:noisome vocation, Did the 
great Fuiron ever complain of the drudgery of 
his labor, in perfecting the steam engine? I 
presume not; for here the immortal mind lifted 





imperial bushels to the acre. But if England 
beats us four to one in the production of wheat, 
how much more would she exceed usin the growth 
of Indian Corn, if her climate permitted its ac- 
climation? How often have I passeda cérn field 
early in the season, the weeds above the corn; when 
fairly stunted the farmer hoes it, and the drought 
takes it. Verily, say ! to myself, this farmer 
must be a rich man, or he could not, thus afford 
to fence, plough and plant a field, and then throw 
away the crop! Ask this man in the fall how 
his crop turned out, and he will tell you the 
drought almost destroyed it. Truly the mercy 
of God is long suffering, or he would turn this 
man to a pillar of salt, for thus belieing his mos: 
gracious blessing, the warming influence of the 
sun. I have often beard of a season too hot for 
Indian Corn, but I never yet saw such a phe- 
homenon in thiselimate, on a tenacious soil. ”Tis 
true that when you do not plant early, manure 
high, and till often, drought may curl the leaves. 
But in my garden I grew this dryest of dry sea- 
sons, the greatest yield of Indian Corn, to the 
rod square, that I ever saw grow or the earth’s 


be a practical chemist ; it is sufficient for him to ‘ 
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surface. The whole secret of growing Indian 
Corn, is, in so manuring and tilling the soil, that : : 
the atmospheric gasses a mesons it ; then the| Dr. = ret pep Sir: I should “ oF if 
laboratory of nature is fed, as the oxygen of the) YU would publish a table in your he "diffe _ 
air feeds the fire ; the grand product is, carbonic | P®™ showing the relative value 2“ atve ytay 
acid, and ammonia, -the main constituents of all kinds of roots, a, Beets, Carrots, Purnips, &c., 
vegetation. | compared with Corn, Oats and Hay, to feed stock. 
Ask a farmer to subscribe for an Agricultural} : aw age to learn the benefit, if =, “ 
paper; ten to one he will tell you that he don’t} Ye "rom me a of hay and straw, for the 
believe in book farming. ‘Tell himthat there are feeding of cattle and horses. 
some things he has not learned ; and he will pre-| . 1 have just received the January number of 
sent to the mind’s eye, the figure of a hedge-hog, your paper, which is the first paper I have taken 
armed at all points, against all that is written. |O? the subject. It has awakened in me a good 
Do I say too much, when I pronounce sych q| deal of anxiety to obtain information in relation 
man as “lost to nature and her charities”—dead |' the subject of Agriculture. 
to himseif and to all human progress. | can on- Respectfully yon, 
ly compare hii to the mutineer in the play, who,| 4/0 Erie, Co., Pa., Jan, 26, 1846. 
when asked it he had hope of heavenly bliss, REMARKS ON THE ABOVE. 
‘‘ He sank, and made no sign !” Ix 1000 Ibs. of Potatoes there are 750 of water, 
Such men seem to think, that the fat things of i wd arate = . 
the earth are their indefeasible right; and they _ Carrots, “ 876 
on, wasting and exhausting the earth’s sur-; ‘Our correspondent will see by the above fig- 
ace, with a recklessness akin to that of the fool, ures that there are only 25 lbs. of dry matter in 
who says, “there is no God.” | 100 of potatoes ; and barely seven and a-half \bs. 
If i was asked why the noblest of all callings, |in 100 of turnips. Two bushels of heets or car- 
the science of Heaven endowed Agriculture, has, rots are eqvivalent to one of Potatoes, and three 
so long been behind other sciences, in progress of turnips argabout equal to one,of that valuable 
and improvement, | should attribute it, mainly to tuber. It takes about 280 Ibs. of potatees to sup- 
the isolated life of the farmer. The good boak| ply the place of 100 of good meadow hay, to 


A. Kine. 


“ “ “ “ee ts ac “é 


ae “ “ “ “ “ 





says, that the ‘face of the man sharpeneth that 
of his friend.’” ‘There is great practical good sense 
in this scripture. Incities and villages, this shar- 
pening creates emulation, diffuses knowledge, the 
love of books, and gives a spur to genius. Tis 
said that the diamond has originally a rough ex- 
terior—that nothing can thoroughly bring out its 
lustre, but the friction of diamond against dia- 


feed cattle, horses, and sheep; and 560 Ibs. of 
carrots or beets, and 840 of turnips. These 
statements are made on the authority of Boussin- 
_gault, who carefully weighed the hay and other 
food, as well as the animals fed for months’to- 
| gether. 

All food is rendered more digestable and nu- 
'tritious for being cooked for man and beast. , 


mond. Hence, my friends, the importance of; Taking wheat flour as the standard of nour- 
Farmers Clubs, where men mect together, as we | ishment and placing it-at 100, it will take to form 
have met this evening, for mutual improvement. | an equivalent 
Such frequent intercourse, and interchange of 
opinions, will do much to elicit information, shar-| +o Corn Meal 
pen the mind, and to bring out its powers. Man, | 67 hes, | 
in an uncultivated state, is a vain, bigotted, ego- | 171 Rice, : 
tistic animal—wedded to his own errors, and to) Hs Potatoes, (necist,) 
’ r 4 126 Potatoe Meal, 

the errors of his education. When he lives al-| 757 Carrots, 
ways alone, shut out from society, without read-| 1335 Turnips, 
ing or other mental instruction, he becomes em-| These equivalents are founded on the Jean 
phatically a poor creature! His highest ambi-| meat-foming principle contained in the above 
tion is to excell his fellow at mowing, or chop-| articles of human food, and not on their fat-for- 
ping—attributes depending on that strength and, ming elements. The element that governs the 
activity, which he only holds in common with lean meat, or muscle forming process in the ani- 
his ox, or his horse! The beast of the field has, mal system is called mitrogen or azote. Wheat 
instincts unerring, which are sufficient for him ;| flour will make more or less good bread, accor- 
but man stands in piteous need of renson, relig- ding as it contains more or less g/uten—a nitro- 
ion, and the lessons of experience, to restrain and genous substance that forms a kind of gum, 
direct those passions aright, which otherwise nev-| when children chew wheat. How to raise wheat 
er fail to precipitate him into hopelesserrors, and, rich in gluten, is a point in practical agriculture 
degrading superstitions. ‘of great importance. We shall allude to it in 

7. 7 + * * * © # * & * # | due time to benefit the crops now on the ground. 


119 Ibs. of Barley Meal, 
108 ‘* Buckwheat Flour, 
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As the brilliancy of the diamond is increased 
by friction, so is truth by investigation. 


Laboratory—a room fitted up with apparatus 
for the performance of chemical operations. 
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Vor the Genesee Farmer. | 
Manures—Their Application. 

On the subjectof Manures much has been writ- 
ten and much has been said ; still it is fertile and 
full of interest. Thesubject cannot, in my opin- 
ion, be too frequently agitated, or brought into 
view, nor too strongly urged. 

When we consider how much the productive- 
ness of our farms depend on the manure heap, 
and how much this matter is at times neglected, a 
few remarks, I trust, will not be unacceptable, 
and although familiar to most of you, if they 
stimulate one person to apply them, who has 
hitherto neglected to do so, the object in making 
them will be attained. 

The collection and application of manures I 
consider to be the grand secret in good farming. 
It gives us grass and grain. It is by a liberal 
application of maaure that extraordinary crops 
have been obtained. It is consequently an ob- 








ject of minute attention to colle¢t as muchas pos- 
sible, and to apply it in the most advantageous 
manner. Although there is little danger of ap- 


that one particular crop, on that account exhausts 


ithe substance on which it feeds if too frequently 


repeated. 

Practice has introduced more discoveries into 
agriculture, assisted by observation, than science. 
At the same time, though thé man of science will 
not presume to dictate to the skilful practical 
farmer, he may not only improve but enlighten, 
and even give dignity to agriculture as an art, by 
rendering it in some degree a science also. 

The application of manure depends on the 
natural state of the soil, and on the purposes for 
which it is to be applied. Observation and ex- 
perience determine how to act and what to ap- 
ply ; also how and when the application should 
be made. Yet it would be of important use tothe 
farmer, in remarkable cases, to call in the aid of 
science. Many expensive trials have been made 
in redeeming some soils, or turning them to use- 
ful purposes in vain. 

The farmer knows, or ought to know, that 
some soils want solidity, and others have too 


‘much ; that some exceed in cohesion, others‘in 





plying too great a quantity to land, it may be | looseness, and that a moderate degree of these 
used to excess. Indian corn isa voracious feeder, | properties is considered essential to fertility. 
and will bear a copious dressing, but the crops of With this view, sand is applied to tenacious cla 5 
small grain my be injured by®manuring too and clay on sand and grave}. But these appli- 
highly. | cations are not made in the strict order of man- 
” a oh the soil nT a grand yew in = ures 5 ows 7 mechanically von oor to 
acco t ed | 
to Teplosiah the land; itis therefore very impor-|lants to grow {i thows, sad Yo posh their anal 
tant to know the art of managing this department roots without loosing hold, and at the same time 
with the greatest economy, and preventing waste to feed in a regular manner, imbibing in just 
in any possible shape. | proportion the moisture and nutriment it contains 
Very few farmers ever have a sufficiency of, without being either parched or burned. 


animal manures for their purposes. [lence re- 
course must be had to other means for augmen- 





Putrid manures applied in proper quantities 
furnish direct nutriment for plants ; and calcari- 
ous manures probably do the same, in some de- 


ting. the manure heap. 
he great principle of all manures may be | gree ; but they certainly furnish it indirectly, by 
understood from this fact, that whatever animal resolving organic substances contained in the soil 
or vegetable substance dies, is converted into) into a mucus assisted by moisture. At the same 
manures for other plants ina living State by the | time these manures are always productive of me- 
natural process of putrefaction. By this pro-|chanical effect, in opening and deepening the 
cess it is gradually, but effectually decomposed ;| soils to which they are applied. 

and the parts are fitted for entering into new com- _ From my own observation and experience, I 
binations, and for adding to the substance of the have come to the conclusion that manure arising 
living plants. Thus, instead of nuisances, Na-’ from animal and vegetable substances, should be 
ture turnishes manure, and no substance whatev- | exposed as little as possible to the sun, the air, 
er islost. This is one of the beautiful and ad- /and drenching rains, and when applied to the 
mired laws of Nature; and though we cannot| soi}, be immediately plowed in. It’ is my opin- 
investigate her very minute operations, we are! jon also, that manure, when plowed in, cannot 
able, by observation, to learn much, and by in-| be kept too near the surface, provided it is well 
dustry to derive great advantages. mixed and covered that the essence will be dis- 


A great deal has been said about the fertility 
of plants. Pulverised earth, water as an excre- 
ment, carbonaceous matter in a soluble state, and 
various gaseous substances have been success- 
ively in repute ; some plants have been supposed 
to draw part of their food from the atmosphere, 
inalarger proportion than others; and it has been 
thought that grain and green crops require to be 





supported with food proper to each class ; and 


at dcadinstheoteabtnccnaiatt aetna nae 


solved by rain, and taken up by the roots of the 
plants. So extremely minute are the mouths of 
the plants, that the nourishing parts of manure 
can enter there only in a state of solution by 
water. 

My object and great aim is to make and get 
manure ; and to carry this into effect, nothing 
that would contribute in the least degree for in- 
creasing the manure heap is thrown away. 
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have always made it a practice of converting fermentation soon takes place, sufficient to de- 
every urticle of rubbish and filth about my premi-|stroy the vitality of the seeds of such weeds as 
ses, weeds, and coarse grass around the fields/ may find their way into the heap. After two 
and fences, into manure ; and have even hauled turnings it generally gets completely broken 
saw-dust, turners chips, and sumac leaves, from|down and comminuted. By mixing a small! 
the morrocco dresser, tobed my cattle and absorb | quantity of salt to the heap, | have no doubt it 
the urine previous to mixing in the compost heap. | would add greatly to its fertilizing properties. 

I also haul anthricite coal ashes from the city,on| In this way I have added from one hundred to 
which I set a high value for a top dressing on my one hundred and fifty loads of good manure per 
meadows. | year. 

But however correct and economical may be | I have used with good success bone dust, horn 
the manner of saving and applying manure, the |Shavings, bristles, salt fish, and poudrette. They 
quantity, it cannot be denied, still falls short of|are all highly concentrated manures, and are 
the farmer’s wants. How to supply this defi-| valuable for the immediate crop, but for after 
ciency merits the deepest attention of the husband- | crops and enriching the soil durably, give me the 
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man. 

Iam an advocate for compost, and for that 
purpose I mix all the produce of the cattle-yard, 
the sheep yard, the horse stable, the pig stye, 
and the poultry house. 

The dung of the hog, owing to the greater fat- 
ness of the animal and the nature of its food, is 
the richest and strongest; that of the horse the 
most heating; thatof catile the eoldest but the 
most durable. ‘The dung of sheep is quick in 
operation ; therefore the mixing of cattle, horse, 
hog, and sheep dung for all kinds of soils and all 
kinds of crops is always to be preferred, as the 


one corrects the defects of the other, and pre-| 


vents the fermenting process from going on too 
rapidly. 

The utility of fermented dung is proved from 
the little advantage derived from what is dropped 
upon the ground, and hasnotundergone that pro- 
cess. In the course of its being fermented, also 
the seeds of weeds and the eggs of insects are 
destroyed. 

My yard is dishing, stil] it sometimes overflows, 
and where the excess passes off, | cause a basin 
to be excavated to retain the liquid. Near this 
basin, which is outside the yard, | place my 
compost heap, which | commence witha layer of 
yard manure, about one foot in thickness; then 
a layer of soil; then a layer of green weeds ; 
then a coat of shell lime and ashes; then a layer 
of turf; thenalayer of horse, hog, orsheep dung ; 
then a coat of soil, and so on, with such materials 
as are available. In short, every thing of a fer 
tilizing nature is placed in the heap, carryingup 
the sides square until the pile reaches tothe height 
of from five to sixfeet. Asthe heap progresses, 
each layer is saturated with the liquid which es- 
caped from the cattle yards, and then covered 
with fine soil to prevent the eScape of the vola- 
tile parts of the manure, and in the next place, 
to absorb the gasses, so that the soil used for a 
covering becomes itself a valuable manure—a 
point long since established by the practice of 
many enlightened farmers. After remaining a 
sufficient time [ cause the whole heap to be care- 
fully and completely turned and mixed, throwing 
on liquid manure as the work progresses. A 


;compost heaps.* 
| lonce had great faith in the use of gypsum, 
‘but after several experiments with it; 1 became 
satisfied that it was of no benefit on my soil, and 
I have therefore abandoned its use altogether. 
C, N. Bemenr. 
Albany, Feb., 1846. 
We commend the above article to the careful 
study of all young farmers.—Eb. 





To Correspondents. 
| Mr. G. W. Bann, of Erie, Pa., asks us to pub- 
ilish in the Farmer. ‘‘a Plan or Constitution for a 
‘small Agricultural Socjety,”” This paper was too 
far made up when his note came to hand to per- 
mit us to do so till the April number, when his 
wishes shall be complied with. There are six or 
jeight choice farming counties in Western Penn- 
sylvania, each one of which is capable of main- 
taining a most efficient and useful Agricultural 
Society. 

‘¢ Parser C.,” of Sodus, is informed that his let- 
ter has come to hand, and that the subject to which 
it relates—the supposed collection of nitre in old 
heaps of leached ashes—will be attended to in 
our next. 

Mr. Davipson of Loudon Co., Va., has our 
thanks for the grafis of valuable Apples which 
he hassent us. His interesting letter, describing 
this fruit, came to hand after our March number 
was in type. It will appear in the next paper. 

** Ntacara” has our thanks for his short and 
pithy articles on the culture of Potatoes and the 
Disease in the same ; and the Extirpation of the 
Canada Thistle. These Communications will 
appear in our next. 

Several other Communications and Inquiries, 
recently received, will have early attention. 


Tayior’s Stream Facrory.—Mr. E. Tay- 
Lor, No, 6, Hill. Street, of this city, has put in 
operation a good establishment for the manufac- 
ture of all kinds of Farming Implements—such 
as Fan-Mills, Corn Grinders, Corn and Seed 
Planters, Scythe Sriathes, Straw Cutters, Patent 
Churns,&c. &c. Mr. T. also manufactures a 
great luxury in the shape of an admirable appar- 
atus for Vapor and Shower Baths. 
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Preserving Timber. | Mineral vs. Barnyard Manure. 

Messrs. Epirors:—I learn by the “Rail Pror. Henry D. Rogers, in his report on 
Road Journal,” that some spruce eross ties on the Geology of New Jersey as copied by Prof. 
one of the Massachusetts Railroads, composed of; Hitchcock, (Geology of Massachusetts, page 94, ) 
sticks 7 feet long and 6 X 6 inches square, had says : 
recently been impregnated through the pores) ‘Mr. Woolley manufactured a piece of land 
with sulphate of copper, by way of experiment, in the proportions of 200 loads of good stable 
to try the effect as to preserving it. ‘manure to the acre, applying upon an adjacent 

Basswood is very light, soft wood, and noted | tract of the same soil, his mar/ (green sand of 
for its décaying qualities, it is not used for timber N. J.,) in the ratio of about 20 loads per acre. 
in any kind of out door work for this reason, we The crops (timothy and clover,) were much the 


have no timber that rots in a shorter time’ than heavier on the marled land, with'this additional 
basswood. | advantage, that the plot fertilized with the fossil 


In 1834, I impregnated some basswood with a) ™@nure was entirely free from weeds, while the 
sahinten dt blue-vitriol, (sulphate of cop-| table manure had rendered its crop very foul.” 
per,) it was seven feet long, ten inches wide, . Phis marl, according to Prof. Roger's anely- 
and three inches thick, green, with the bark on, aoa a ogc PaO this “ fossil 
om in June. © This stick lay six years partly | manure” worth a good deal more than 200 loads 


buried in the ground. I then took it up and ; 
made a thorough examination, and was surprised °! “goed stable manure ¥” 
Answer,—Because the former contained more 


nen ‘th toe pura, F pgp pol oF tn ‘of the essential mineral elements of timothy and 
gether as firmly as when fi eet sities al on ex. clover than the latter. There was more potash, 
amined the remaining portion of the tree, and (me and phosphoric acid in the 20 loads of marl, 


found it almost wholly decayed, having been left, than in the 200 loads of stable manure. Hence 
on a side hill, rocky land, where it had fallen. | Often happens that a farmer might be the gai- 
ae adage : iner by exchanging 2000 lbs. of barnyard manure 
This stick has since been exposed in the same |»... 149 Ibs. of pure guano. 
way to wet and dry, heat and col’. Last sum-| B22 ie. RT ES PP, 


mer I made another examination, and fownd it to For the Genesee Farmer. 
all appearance. as sound as when first cut, every | Ashes as a Manure. 

portion of it wes examined also, by cutting and) Mr. Eorron:—I like your views on the sub- 
splitting off a piece. ject of ashes as a manure. It is nearer to the 


Whether I am the’ first that has discovered the true fertilizer of the soil than any other within 
wonderful preservative qualities of blue-vitriol the reach of the farmer. From my experience 
applied to green timber, | know not. I think a bushe} of unleached ashes worth more 

The woody part of most kinds of timber in full | than two bushels of plaster, on any crop—par- 
vegetation is only one-third, the other two thirds ticularly if applied asa top dressing, and not on 
is composed of sap and air, about equal quantities. 106 low and wet land. Its operation is quick, and 
I think the above solution might be freely infused | Not perhaps as lasting, on the the grasses as plas- 


into living timber by capillary attraction. | ter—but, for summer crops, altogether preferable. 
S. W. Jewerr. |Soconvinced am F of this fact, that I get the dogs 
Waybridge, Vit., 1846. [Boston Cult, |out as soon as I see am ash pedlar come within 


‘sight of the house! 

Remarxs.—Our friend Mr. J. will find it ait.) Es mms Pm woh on loamy and sandy soils, 
Ser rs el Sash tant osm. Med ith pr opr 
in “ _ timber.” Perhaps when he says that} oot, Ps wheat ok pier gr nd at first dry 
rere end ” oa ee Y iniden snes tt |days in the'spring. It is the solvent for the silex 
circulates in the bie of trees is contained in| a wry = £ me orn , = f 

e Ww, ; o 
their sap, and the percentage is small. 100 every kind of adn bin is cultivated,» m9 
cr a rn ania ae tes care ali tea 

, 3 2UU ¢ ash men only pay cents for ashes; 
a oe Pry os ang) bay si 48 per cent jand it must be véry bad economy to sell ashes to 

ate ee en eee yy which |e plaster with. A mixiure of plaster with 
green timber at 40 per cent; one half of which ashes, sown broad-cast on corn before the first 
Cie err reset 0 Smee peop tres cena eine 

’ ; ’ such is my experience. 

hickory, evolve equal quantities of heat on burn- Peb., shea, 4 y Oxf L—<yz. 
ing. .Mr. Jewett’s experiment is alike valuable : 
and interesting, although the same process had| Mineral—Any natural substance of a metalic, 
been practiced mamy years ago.—Ep. Gen. Far.! earthy, or saline nature. 
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armer’s and Mechanic's Society of Rai- For the Genesee Farmer, 

* sinville, Mich. , To the Farmers of Monroe County. 


Wnaen we wrote the brief article under the 
head “Teach one Another,” published in the 
January number ef the Farmer, our thoughts 
were confined to Western New York—little 
dreaming that we should stir up the tillers of earth 
in Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Michigan, to a sense 
of the importance of forming Agricultural As- 


sociations. Such, however, seems te have been! ‘Y 


the case, if we are to credit the statements ef 
many friends who have written us on the subject. 

Mr. Leonarp Sackett of Raisiaville, Mon- 
roe Co., Mich., “remarks that “the organization 
of our Society is owing to the perusal of the ar- 
ticle in the January number of the Greneser 
Farmer, headed ‘Teach one Anether.’ Mr. A. 
G. Bates made an excellent Address, and at 
your suggestion we have maile fifty cents the 
initiation fee. Beside what we have given for 
the Genesee Farmer, we have sent $3 for the 
Albany Cultivator, and intend, as our numbers 
inerease, to purchase a library, &c.” 

We inform Mr. 8. that we have “the back 
volumes of the Farmer bound,” for sale, and will 
mention the subject of “Farm Implements” to 
those that manufacture and sell them, and do what 
we can to accommodate our Raisinyille friends. 


Cortland Co. Agricultural School. 


Wno shall support the Mownor County Ac- 
RIcULTURAL Socrery # This is an important 
question, requiring the serious attention of every 
farmer in the county. ‘They are to be benefited 
by its success, and should cheerfully contribute to 
its support, their money and personal exertions, 
whenever needed. e fact that Monroe Caun- 
‘all the necessary elements for a 
flourishing Society, has been abundantly demon- 
strated in years past; and can not these elements 


more equally borne? How was the necessary 
amount raised at the time of the Fair last autumn * 
The farmers -paid a part; but at least one half 
was fairly begged by two individuals who can- 
vassed the City of Reehester, and sojicited dona- 
tions, as well from those wko were not, as who 
were interested in Agriculture. This should not 


The beneficial influence of this Seciety upon 
the farmers generally, has,I believe, seldom been 
doubted or underrated, and will any of you con- 
sent to receive these benefits without acknowl- 
edging proper obligation to the source from 
whence they spring? Will you allow it to be 
published in the reports of the State Agricultu- 
ra] Society, that Monroe County produces a great- 
er amount per acre upon her land under culti- 
vation than any other county in the state, and at 





Dear Sir :—lI send, you a list of names for 
your paper to commence with the first number 
for this year, 1846. 1 have made quite an ef- 
fort to procure subscribers ; but you know many 
people love darkness rather than light, and it is 
hard to make them think differently. 

I notice your favorable remarks concerning 
the effort of Mr. Wootwenry in getting up a 
class in Agricultural Chemistry and Goslogy- 
His effort has met with unexpeeted success. He 
has a class of 25 or 30, and is delivering a course 
of lectures once a week to us Farmers. His 
lecture room is crowded to overflowing, andI can 
assure you we have a fine treat every Friday 
evening. Mr. W’s class is composed of very in- 
telligent and enterprising young men from this 
and other counties, and the interest they «manifest 
in the study argues weil for the cause, aud I hope 
similar efforts may be mede in other places. 

Yours, . Panis Bagper. 

Homer, Jan. 10th, 1846, 


Me. Barser has our thanks for the list of 
names he has sent us. But we copy his brief 
note mainly to express our high appreciation of 
the efforts of Mr. Wootworrn to impart to the 
young Farmers of Cortland county a knowledge 
of Agricultural Chemistry and Geology. There 
is too much intelligence and patriotism among 
the Agriculturists of that region to ;ermit the ac- 
knowledged ability of Mr. W. to lack patronage, 
gd eagar pypils. 





the same time allow the Officers of your Society 
to solicit aid from those who donot know a sickle 
from a bill-hook? 1 cannot believe it, and trust 
that before the time of the next Fair, every one 
of you will have entered your names as mem- 
bers, and prepared something for exhibition and 
competition. ‘Then you will take a proper inter- 
est in its suecess; the list of premiums can be 
much enlarged, and I warrant that each of you 
will receive the worth of your dollar in gratifi- 
eation on the day of the Fair. 

The attention of the several Town Commit- 
tees is requested to this subject ; they are respect- 
fully urged to bear it continually on their minde, 
and to enrol as members al] their neighbors and 
acquaintances, and report to the Treasurer as 
soon as convenient. 

In behalf of the Executive Committee, 

J. W. Bissett, Cor. Sec’y. 

Feb., 1846. 





To Bronze Iron Castinca.—Iron castings 
may be bronzed by thereugh eleaning, and sub- 
sequent immersion in a solution of sulphate of 
copper, (blue vitriol,) when they acquire a coat 
of the latter metal. They must be then washed 
in water. 





Tyar state of life is most happy where super- 
fluities are wot required, and necessaries are not 
wanting, 


be rendered available, so as to have the burdens+ 
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From the American Agriculturist. 


A Cheap Farm-House. 


Wuorven rears his house in air, 

Will need much gold to build it there ; 
While he that builds an humble cot, 
May save some gold to boil the pot. 
While that so high the cot outshows, 
Is hard to climb the good wife knows. 
Who has the cot ne’er wants a home ; 
Who spent the gold to want may come. 

It is an old proverb, Mr. Editor, that mary a 
man has built his house so big he could not live 
in it. Sometimes it is because he don’t know 
how to build less. Can we help to show him? 
Notwithstanding the high character and the 
adaptability of Mr. Downing’s works to the “up- 

er ten thousand,” the wants of the lower ten 
hundred thousand are not satisfied. 


It is often the case, particularly in settling new 
countries, that a man wants something that will 
answer for immediate shelter, and which he 
would be glad so to build that it would by and by 
form part of the house—so he may be able to 
build part of a house this year, and perhaps an- 
other part another year. 

Now, any plan that is so arranged that the new 
beginner can build it in parts, having each part 
complete in itself, will be useful to many of your 
readers, who will never read ‘Cottage Resi. 
dences ;” and if they did, could not adopt a sin- 
gle plan in the book, for want of means. It is 
for the benefit of this class that] have arranged 
the enclosed plan. It is particularly intended 
for the new settler, and to be built on the baloon 
plan, which has not a single tennon or mortice 
in the frame, except the sills; all the upright 
timber being very light, and held together by 
nails, it being sheeted upon the studs under the 
clap boards, is very stiff, and just as good and far 
cheaper than ordinary frames. 

Description.—a, Wash-room, 13 x 13; 3, 
kitchen, 16 x 24; «, parlor, 16 x 16; d, f, h, i, 
bed-rooms, 10 x 12; e, store-roam, 8 x 10; g, 
pantry, 8 x 10; j, /, clothes press; &, entry; m, 
fire-place ; , stairway ; 0, wood-house; p, gar- 
den gate; the pump should be in the wash room. 

I would have a lawn in front, with shrubbery, 
and an orchard on the side opposite the garden. 
Between the garden and the house should.be a 
road to the rear buildings, and between this road 
and the house I would have a strip of green sward 
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ornamented with shrubbery. A corresponding 
strip also should be reserved between the house 
and orchard. All the rest may be left to the 
taste of the person owning the premises. 


Now, suppose a family just arrived at the 
*‘ new location,” and designing to build a house 
upon the above plan. First, they need some im- 
mediate shelter. ‘Two hands in two days, can 
ut up the room 13 by 18, marked wash-room 
(a,) in the plan, with a lean-to roof, the sides 
covered with wide $ inch boards, feather-edged 
together, with a rough floor, which, with a rough 
shed to cook under, will serve for bed-room and 
parlor while the house is building. ~ 
Next add the room marked kitchen (4,) a good 
sized farmer’s kitchen, 16 by 24. Board up the 
sides in the same way and finish off inside com- 
plete, and you then have a house with two rooms, 
the wash-room answering well for a summer 
cooking room. Divide the chamber into three 
rooms, two of them 8 by 14 each, and the other 
10 by 16, including the stairway (n.) Make the 
posts of this part of the building 12 ft. 6 in. high 
from the sleepers of lower floor, and the lower 
room 7 ft. 6 in. in the clear; the joice ten inch- 
es deep, and the upper room will be 4 ft. high 
under the eaves, and you will consequently have 
to finish up the rafters till you get high enough 
in the centre. 
Now add as you are able one or both of the 
wings, containing each a bed-room 10 by 12 (4, 
f, h, i,) and pantry and store-room 8 by 10 (e, g;) 


which should be 6 feet high, and the roof rising 
4 ft., will leave two feet above in the side of the 












each of these is also a lean-to, the outside posts of 
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centre building for lights into the stai rway cham- 
ber. ‘These side rooms will also have to be fin- 
ished a little way up the rafters, to get height 


Te sides of these rooms, which were former- 
ly the outside of the main building, can be plas- 
tered or papered upon the rough boarding.— 
Your house so far is a whole -house, complete in 
itself, but next year you want it more extensive. 
Go on then, and add the front room (c,) with or 
without the wings and porch, d, i, 7, k, /, either 
of which could be added afterwards, by making 
your calculations as you go along, building one 
room after another as you are able, and until 
you finally get a very comfortable house, com- 
pleted like the plan. In calculating sizes of 
rooms, I have not allowed for thickness of walls. 
The ‘front chamber I would leave all in one 
room, with one large window in the front, and 
opening out upon the top of the portico, and 
having a drum which would be heated by the 
stove in the room below, and make a pleasant 
sitting, sewing, or nursery room, either in sum- 
mer or winter. 

As in all my design I aim at great economy of 
cost, convenience of arrangement, and occupancy 
of all the room for some useful purpose ; so now 
I hope you are able to add a little cheap orna- 
mental work to the front. Support the porch 
which is 6 ft. by 24, upon five neat columns, 
with railing, except the door way; make the 
roof flat, with a pretty little railing on top, so 
that we can come out of the front chamber of a 
balmy evening to smell the honeysuckles that 
have been trained up from beiow. Carry out 
bulwarks upon the roof of each wing, to hide the 
pitch. Put in a large window in the centre of 
the parlor front, of a half sexagona] shape, with 
two narrow windows each fide, opening by hin- 
ges down to the floor, through which in summer 
we can also have access to a pleasant seat upon 
the porch, and still enjoy the company of those 
who might choose to remain within the room.— 
For the sake of symmetry, | place a door at each 
end of the porch, only one of which will be an 
open sesame, unless perchance about the time 
you get “the new white house” done, the sover- 
eigns should elect you justice of the peace, or 
you happen to be a doctor, or somebody else, 
that wants a room for an office, just see how con- 
veniently you can open the blind door through a 
passage like that on the other side, into one of 
the front bed rooms (7,) 10 ft. by 12, where you 
could keep your official dignity very snug, with- 
out disturbing the family. 

The kitchen, which should be the grand deside- 
ratum in every farm house, you will perceive is 
So situated that it has only nine feet of surface ex- 
posed to the weather, which will save many a 
load of wood, and yet by opening room doors, it 
can be well ventilated in summer. 


use the wash room in winter to keep @ stock of 
kindling wood. If you like the plan and have 
the means, of course it will be best to build the 
whole atone time. But, if necessary to build by 
sections, you can do as I have directed, or you 
can build the front part first, or build the entire 
ceatre part first, and afterwards add the different 
rooms that lean-to. 

My object is to accommodate the new settler 
and poor man, with a plan by which he can get a 
home without building himself out of a house, or 
getting a great shell of an outside show, full of 
unfinished emptiness. Look at the plan and see 
how far ] have succeeded, and such as it is, ac- 
cept it as a Christmas present from your sick 
friend, Soton Rosrnson. 

Indiana, Dec. 25, 1845. 
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Amold's Improved Patent Lever Washing 
Machine. 


We give considerable space to the above en- 

ving of this Machine, ondy for the reason that, 
rom the united testimony of some thousands who 
have used it for a long time, we have no doubt 
in regard to its great value for washing clothes 
in an easy and satisfactory manner. he Ma 
chine is for sale by Wu. E. Annowp, 214 Main 
street, in this city. Price, in Rochester, $7. 

It is also manufactured and for sale by Agents 
in different sections of the country. 





WHEN WATER is converted into steam it ex 





Until you do get the wood house built, you can 


pands to 1700 times its former bulk. 
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New-York State Agricultural Society. 


Cattle Show and Fair for 1846, to be held at Auburn, 
Sept. 15, 16, and 17. 


PREMIUM List FOR 1846. 


ON “FARMS. 
For the best cultivated farm of not less than 50 aeres, ex- 


clusive of woodland, 
produce, the manner and expense of cultivation, and the 


premium, dctanite #$50 | Second do.,-.........-- $20 
Be ee $20. 

The persons making eppljeation for these premiums, must 
submit written answers to a series of questions, printed 
Fo ay ab of —s may be obtained on application to J. B. 
Nott, Sec 


EXPERIMENTS Al AND ESSAYS. 

For the most satisfactory + ee of stall feeding cat- 
tle, with a full detail of all the circumstances, - --. --- $20 

For the most satisfactory experiment in converting green 

or other vegetable matters into mapure, with 
OE, Bion as <n okcsed ap 440de nyse ae bo 10 

For the most satisfactory experiment sade for increasing 
manures in forming compost, - - ae PE 

Wor - = mest satisfactory experiment “for ‘top —, 


coallesdan Can- 


ae ““ ae 


on the improve- 
ment of aeed wheat, ty aoe culture and propagation,.... 10 


FARM DWELLINGS, 

For the best design accompanied ayes pty eleva- 
tion, combining convenience, economy, taste. 
nda He | Seeond best, ...-......- $10 

Competitors for the jums on Experiments and De- 
eigns, must forward ele meementeigts to the Secretary, Al- 
a previous to the first of of Decensben, 1846, free of post- 


CATTLE. 
CLASS L—Doraams. 


Best bull, over 3 y'rs old, $15 { Second best, -..-..., .-- $10 
Third best, . ... Diploma, 
Best bull, 2 years oy ieee | | Second best, sienieea Col. Tour. 


- Diploma. 
Beet yearling es coupe 10 | ‘Second best, .. .. Col. Tour. 
best, . .. . Diploma. 

Best bull ealf,...Col. Tour. ‘Seeond beat, ...-.- Diploma. 
Best cow, 3 years old,.. 15 | Second best, ween consul 10 
Third best, .... Diploma. 

Best heifer, 2 years old,, 10 | Second best,....Cel. Tour, 
Third best, ....Diploma. 

Best yearling heifer,.... 10 | Second best, .-.-- Col. Tour, 


Third best, .... Diploma. 
Best heifer calf,.Col. Tour. | Second best, ...._. Diploma, 


CLASS Il.—HereErorps. 


being had to the quantity of 


— ———————— 

CLASS V.—Crossss or Native axnp Improvep. 
Best cow over3 y’rs old, $15 | Third best, ....- Vol, Trans, 
Second best, ........... 16 i 

Third best, ....- Vol. Trans. 
Best 2 year old heifer,... 15 | Third best, ...-. Vol. Trens. 
Second best, ........-.- 10 | Best heifer calf, ..Col. Tour. 


CLASS VL—Nanve CarTrT_e. 
Best cow over3 yr’s old, $15 | Third 
Seeond best, ...-..-..-.- 10 
Third best, . _-.- Vol. Trans. 
Best heifer, 2 years old, 15 | Third best, ____- Vol. Trans. 
Second 10 

















best, bs ggheun Se Best heifer calf, ..Col. Tour. 
WORKING OXEN. : 
Best team of 20 yoke from Third best yoke, Vol. Trans. ig 






any one county, .-..- $> Best ten yoke of oxen from 
t, 












Second best, .....- Rieenarel any one town, .....-.. $20 
Best yoke of oxen, .-_-.-- 15 | Seeond best, ._.....-._- 10 
Second best, .........-- 10 | Third best, ..._ _- Col. Tour. 
THREE YEAR OLD STEERS 
Dees Fela, - 5 Rdisees - $10 | Second best... _. sdaguea $5 
Third best, ....Diploma. ¥ 


Best team of 10 yoke from ig one county, --. $15. 
To boys between the 6 and 20 inclusive, who 
shall exhibit the best ors syd of 3 year old steers, of 
their own Tour 


Second best, do. i Gore, | ep La Third best, do., .....- Trans, 
TWO YEAR OLI OLD STEERS. 


To boys under 16 years of age, wito shall “exhibit the beat 
righ yoke of 2 year old steers, of their own training, 3 
0) Tour. 3 

Second best, . . .- .- Diploma. | Third Weed, £5. -Vol. Trans. 


YEARLING STEERS, 
$8 { Second best, ....Col. Tour. 
Third best, __.. Vol. Trans. 

To boys under 16 years of age who shal! exhibit the best 
broke yoke of yearling steers of their own training, Col. 
Tour. 

Second best,..... Diploma, | Third best,.....Vol. Trans. 
In awarding the premiums on working oxen and steers, 

the single teams will be subjected to a trial on a loaded cart 

or wagon under the direction ef the committee ; and par- 
ticular referenee will be had to the matehing, training, and 
doeility of the animals, as well as their general appearance. 
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FAT CATTLE, AND AND FAT SHEEP. 
Best pajr fat oxen, ... . -. $15 | Second best,........... $10 : 
Third best, ....Colman’s tour, g 
Best ox or steer, .... .--- 10 | Second best, ..........-. 5 % 
* Third we ee e 
Best fat cow or heifer,.. 10 | Reeond best, ...-..-..... 5 ¥ 
Thick best fol trans. i 
A fat ox taking a premium as one of a pair, cannot com- My 
oy emeraatas 1 Eales Ve 
sheep, ..-....- - nd best,..... i ce 
Third best,....Vol. trans. Re 
Applicants for the premiums on fat onde and egg must 5 
furnish statements of the manner of feeding the animals, § 
and the kind, quantity, apd cost of the food, < 
STALLIONS. a 
CLASS L—For all work, 
Bost, over 4 years old, ..$ ° Third best, .......- Diploma. 
cond best, ......-.-.- Fourth best, . _-.- Vol. trans. é 


CLASS IL—Blood. 


Best, over 4 years old_- $10 Third besé, . -- --. - - Diploma. 


Sent tn es a bie) 


Second WUE, .cssuve.. de Fourth best, . .... Vol. trans. 
CLASS: I1.—Draugh:. 

saath over 4 years old, - a Be at | ee Diploma. 

Samet 057. KR ‘ourth best, wens Vol. trans. 






THREE YEAR OLD OLD STALLIONS, 








Best bull ever 3 y’rs old, $15 | Beat cow, -...........- $15 
Second best, ........-.-. 10 | Second best,..........- 10 
Best bull, between 1 and Best heifer between 1 and 

3 yeare old, . poe Jae f(t j 
Second best, - ..- .. _- Diploma. Second best, ..-. -- py iy 

CLASS I.—Devowns. 

Best bull, 3 years old, . “06 ee eee eee $15 
Second best, ed tonite diol Second best, ..........- 10 
Best bull between 1 aaa" Best heifer between 1 and 

3 tee tt Eas oe 3 years old,.......... 10 
Second best, - .-- .- Dipiome. Second beat, ...... Diploma. | Second 

CLASS IV.—Ayrsuires. 

Best bull, del prem ge Best cow, .....-...-..-- $15 
Second best, ........... Second best,..........- 10 
Best bull between 1 a Best heiferbetween 1 and 

3 years old,.........- 10] 3 years old,.... ....-- 10 
Second best, ......Diploma. | Second best, ....-. Diploms. 





ears ~~. stallion, - Third best, ........ Di 
eaten Jed seeus Et ° Fourth best, -...- wel! wane 
‘ GELDINGS. 
Best Gelding, - -- - - ------ $5 | Second best, - - - - - Vol, trang, 
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GENESEE FARMER. 
"MATCHED HORSES. Best home power, Si ‘Sil. Med.| “ oxyoke,...... do 
pair = Aarne ganna 10 | Second, .-........ Diploma. | Seco Jiploma. | “‘ farm harness,. do 
Bost pew, Phird ae Vols. trans ipl Third do Vol trans.} “ saddle, ......- do 
pasivon Best corti stalk cutter, S. M.| “ grain cradle,.. do 
MARES. a Bs i J ber six pens rakes, do 
brood mare (with foal at her foot,) for all work lo trans. | “ six hay forks,. do 
; ae best, ...-- hi: ..-$5 5 | Third bes t) Sodbate - nin Best threshing machine, * 6 grass acythes, do 
Fourth best,.... Vol. gs Silver Medal. | “‘ 6 cradle seythes, do 
¥ Boat booed ines suave jsieh Fast nd bet 0 fal Teer & vee “ 6 dung forks, . & 
Second best,......---.-- 5 a ee ma, 0 ol. trans * six axes, ..... do 
d best, Fourth,...-Vol. trans. ? Best drill barrow, Diploma. ! “ six hoes, ..... do 
Best brood draught mvs (with foal ¢ at her foot,) 10. “« Straw cutter, Sil. Med.! ‘* hay rigging, ........ $s 
Second best, ........-...- 5 | Third best, ....-... Diploma. | *The trial of plows will take place on Tuesday, Sept. 15th. 
Fourth....Vol. trans. é SY Fee 
Bost mare 3 years ae =f ge ‘ Sg rz Diploma. For the best and most numerous collection of agricultural 
ress implements, $10. 
SHEEP. Also, forthe best and most numerous collection of agricul- 
CLASS L <Loxe Woouzp. bural implements manufactured in the state of New York, 
Best buck,:.........---- t 5 ewes, bi at sae! $38 H or under the supervision of the exhibitor, .... - Silver 
best, .....Col. jour. Second best,.....Gol. tour.| Medal. 
pechenetiaaips Se Sane ~ PLOWING MATCH. 
days First Premium.-.- .-.-- $15 | Third Premium, -_.. --- $10 
CLASS I.—Mumpie Wooten. Second do -...-...- : Fourth do Colman's tour. 
Best buck,..........-.-- $8 | Best Gve ewes,...._.... $8 Fifth, .... Vol. transactions. 
Second best,.....Col. tour. | Second best, . . --. Col. tour. For boys under Ne nee years of age : 
Third best,....... Diploma. | Third best,....... Diploma. | First premium, ........ $10 | Second, ....-.......-.-. 5 
5 lam! Third, - . Vo . transactions. 


Best pen bs, 5. 
This class includes the South Down, Norfolk, Dorset, Na- 
tive, &c. 


CLASS IH.—Mxriso AND THEIR GRADES. 





Best buck, .............- $8 | Best five ewes,.._.....-. $8 
Second best, andi Col: tour. | Second best,....Col. teur. 
Third best, ....... Diploma. } Third best, ...... Diploma. 


Best pen 5 lambs, 5. 
This class includes all those serally denominated Me- 
rinos, whether of pure or mixed Blood . 


CLASS IV.—Saxons anp THEIR GRADES. 
Best buck, ............- $8 | Best five ewes -......--- $8 
Second best, - - - - . - Col. tour. | Second best, ..-.. Col. tour. 
Third best,._....- Diploma. | Third best, i 
Best pen 5 lambs, $5. 
This class includes all those generally denominated Sax- 
ons, whether of pure or mixed blood. 


SWINE. 
Best boar,over 10 mo., . a 7 See ae $10 
Second best, ..... Col. Second best, . . .... Col. tour. 
Third best, ...-_.- Diploma, Third best,.....-- Diploma. 


Best lot of pigs under 10 months, not less than four in pum- 
ber, Colmans tour. Second best, Diploma. 

In awarding premiums on hogs, reference will be had not 
merely to size or — condition, but to that proportion 
between bone and meat Ay wy promises the greatest value 
from the least amount of 


POULTRY. 


For the best lot of Dorking fowls, not less than 3, one 
are ee Pee es 

For the best lot of Black Poland, not less than three,.. 3 

Fer the best lot of large fowls, not less than three. . - - - 

For best pair of ducks ..$3 | For best pair of turkeys, . - : 

For the best pair of geese,.........-.-..------------ 

For the best and greatest variety of we fowls San 

by the exhatien, $10. 


FARM IMPLEMENTS. 
—_ a" .- Silver Medal. | 2d best straw cutter, Dip. 
C -.----Diploma.’} Thir¢ do Vol. transactions. 
Thiel fo — Vol. trans. | Best corn & cob crusher, $10 
Second do Diploma, 
” Diploma. Third do 
fe > . | Best a machine. 10 
wagon, Sil. Med. | Second eae. 
Diploma. | Third dé Vol. 
Vol. tfans. Beat flax & hemp dresser, 1 10 
Second do 


Third do Vol. trans. 
epee gen ape 


3 fully enforced. The increased 


One-fourth of an acre will be required to be plowed with- 
in an hour and a quarter, with 15 minutes for rest—the fur- 
row slice to be not over 12 inches wide, nor less than 8 
inches in depth. ‘The plowman to drive his own team, and 
the furrow slice to remain as left by the plow. 





BUTTER. 

For the best lot (quality as well as quantity considered, ) 
made from five cows, in 30 successive days—2) lbs. of 
the butter to be exhibited, P. 
Second best, ........-... $15 ] Third best......... $10 


Compliance with the following rules will be strictly re- 
quired of those whe compete for these premiums, viz: The 
cows to be fed on pasture, green corn-stalk ee or grass 
cut for the , only. No gra Lge pan lg of any 

€ 


dese: fed during the trial, nor for n days 
pons apy trial. The cows to be owned by the compe- 
titors previous to the Ist day of February, 1846. The milk 


drawn from the eows on some one day during the trial to be 
acurately weighed and measured, and the result stated. A 
sample of at jeast 25 lbs. ef the butter so made to be exhibi- 
ted at the Fair at Auburn, for the inspection of the exami- 
ning committee. The particular breed of the cows to be 
stated, if known, and the method of making and preserving 
the butter, A certificate signed by the owners of the cows 

and at least one other person who assisted in milking and 
_—, the butter, detailing the above particulars, wil! be 


the 2: executive committee believe that few if any premi- 
ums offered on neat cattle will result in greater benefit to’the 
farming interest, than those on the products of the dair 
providing fixed rules, requirmg uniformity of feed, be faith 
list of premiums is offered with 
the hope that x will induce extensive competition through- 


3/out the state. Let this object be accomplished, and an 


opinion approximating to ace may be formed by the 

blic, which of the several mal breeds of of cows are the best for 
airy purposes, and from those that prove the best further 
improvement may be made. 





Best 25 Ibs madein June, $10 | Second best,....Col. Tour. 

Second best,...Col’s. Tour. | Third best, ...Silver Medal. 

Third best, -- -- Vol. Trans. | Fourth best, .. Meee ome Diploma. 

er tn madeat any time, | Fifth best, _. ...- Vol. Trans. 
1 


The claimants for premiums must state in writing the time 
when it was made ; the number of cows kept on the farm ; 
the mode of keeping ; the treatment of the cream and milk 
before churning ; the mode of churning, winter and sum- 
mer ; the method of freeing the butter from the milk ; the 
quantity and kind of salt used; whether saltpetre or any 
other substances have been employed. 





Second do Diploma.| “ ox cart,...... 
Vol. trans.!| ‘‘ horse rake yo 





The butter offered for premmums must be presented in but 
tery tubs, jars or firkins. 
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CHEESE. FRUIT. 

One year old and over. j For the greatest variety of table apples, $5. 
Best 100 Ibs.,.........- $15 | 3d_ best, ....-- Silver Medal, | For the second greatest, ..$3 | For the 3d est, Vol. Ts. 
2d best,......... Col. Tour. | 4th best, ........-. Diploma, | For the best twelve sorts, not less than three of each, $3. 
5th do.,.----- Vol. Transac ag eal seedling rs ag ORR groarssrosven-wnnetag ; 
‘or test variety of e pears, ..... eneetass 
Less than one year old. Vina. a ta 
Best 100 Ibs.,.......... 15 | 3d best,...... Silver Medal.| For the greatest variety of winter pears,.. “  ‘ * 
we eeeeen- ol. Tour. | 4th best, ..........Dip For the best twelve quinces,............ “ 
Sth do.,..-..- Vol. ‘Transactions. For the best twelve peaches,.........-.- oo 
Those who present cheese for the premiums offered, must} For the best twenty-four plums, ....-..-- ORR 
state in writing the time when it was made ; the numberof} For the best six bunches of native grapes, ‘“ ‘* 


cows kept; whether the cheese ae made from one, two or 
t 


more milkings; whether any 


ion is made of cream ; 


the quantity of rennet used, and the mode of preparing it ; 
the —_ of pressure, and the treatment of cheese after- 





DAIRIES. 
For best cheese dairy, .. $50 | Second best,.......-.-- $30 
Third best,.... $20. 
B. P. Jounson, of Rome, Oneida county, Chairman. 
For best butter dairy, $25 | Second do $15 | Third do $10 
Zavoc Prart, of Prattsville, Chairman. 


The competitors for the above previews must comply 
e 


with the following regulations, T 


y must state the actual 


oduct of the cheese or butter dairy, the locality of such 

ity in latitnde ; the composition of the soil as near as may 
be where the dairy farm is situated ; the kind of grass used 
for pasture and for hay ; the quantity, in pounds, of milk 
per cow on the average and in the ag te ; the Laren 
of cheese or butter to the hundred ht of milk produced; 
the gross quantity of milk and cheese, or butter, os 
the quality of the cheese or butter, the method of making, 
the breed of cows commusins the dairy, and all such other 


details 
af co 


ured as sha 


C determine the most profitable mode 
ucting the cheese or butter dairy business, + 





, SUGAR. 
Best 25 Ibs. maple sugar, $10 | Third best, .....-- Diploma. 


Second best/..._..__._. 


5.| Fourth best,....Vol. Trans. 


For the best 25 lbs. of cornstalk sugar, Silver Medal. 
No premium to be awarded unless the sample offered shall 


be deemed worthy of it. 


_ The process of manufacture and clarifying must be par- 


tieularly stated in reference to the maple and cornstalk 


sugar. 





SILK. 


Best specimen manufactured, 
(woven into cloth or rib- 
SS CTR Ee $15 


Third best,.Colman's Tour. 
Fourth best, ....Vol. Trans. 
Best specimen not less than 

one pound reeled silk, ..$5 
Second best, .... .. Diploma. 
Third best, ..... Vol. Trans. 


Best specimen sewing silk, 
not less than one pe Bo ya 
domestic growth, -.. .- $10 

Second best, ....-....-- 5 

Third best, ......- Diploma. 

Fourth best, .... Vol. Trans. 

Best one-half bushel cocoons, 


i ~haaaitians 10 
Second best, Colman's Tour. 
Third Rencowes Diploma. 


DOMESTIC MANUFACTURES. 


Best woolen blankets, $5— 
Second ird, 3. 


Best 10 yards woolen cloth, 
$5--Second, 4—Third, 3. 

Best woolen carpet, $5-- 
Second, 4--Third, 3. 

Best tow cloth, 15 yards, $3 
—Second, diploma. 

Best 10 yards linen, $5—Sec- 
ond, 4—-Third, 3. 

Best 10 yards linen diaper, 
$5—Second, 4—Third, 3. 

Best hearth rag, $5-Second, 

4—-Third, 3—-Fourth, 2-—- 
Fifth, Trans—-Sixth, Dip. 

Best 10 yds. kersey, $3-Sec- 
ond best, 2--Third, Trans. 

Best rag carpet, 15 yds. $3-- 


Second, 2—Third, Trans. 





Best double carpet coverlet, 
4—Second, 3—Third, 2- 
‘ourth, Trans. 

Best pair woollen knit stock- 

ings, $2—Second, Trans. 


P- 
Best cotton wove stockings, 
2-—Secons, Vol. Trans.— 


hird, oma. 
Best pound of linen sewing 
thread, $ , Trans 
—Third, Dip. 


Best linen woven stockings, 
owe hae melvatsiate, 6 
t linen knit ings, 

--Second, Trans.-3d, Dip. 
Best knit cotton stockings, 
$2—Second, T'r.—3d, Dip. 


Best bed quilt, or other bed or window furniture, discretion- 
ary premiums, at the option of the committec. 





For the best six bunches of foreign grapes, “ 


For the best dozen figs,.........-..--.-- Diploma. 
For the second best figs,............-.-.. Vol. Trans. 
For best one-half dozen oranges, ........-. as " 
For best one-half dozen lemons, ........- - “ 
For best dozen nectarines, .............- a we 
For best dozen apricots, ........-..-.-.-- a ” 
For best dozen 8 SRE e 2 oy 
For best pint = 4 ES Re a pote st 


Resolved, That a committee of —— be appointed by the 
Executive Committee, who shall report at the ntxt annual 
meeting a list of not exceeding 30 kinds of apples, which 
shall be in their opinitn best adapted to the econo mical de- 
mands of the people of this state, and to be best suited to 
the different localities of the same, comprising their most 
extensive use in all seasons, for home consumption, and for 
exportation, the individual names of said fruits, a drawing 
of each separate kind, with a particular description thereof ; 
and thgt in this connection they also take into consideration 
the several classes of fine fruits as adapted to the above 
purposes, and —— dollars be appropriated as in the judgment 
of the Executive Committee shall “be necessary to accom- 
olish this object. 

Committee.—L. F. Allen, Black Rock; Dr. A. Stevens, 
New York; Dr, A. Thompson, Aurora; I. C. Platt, Platts- 
burgh ; Prof. €. Jackson, Schenectady. 


FLOWERS. 

For the greatest variety and quantity, Silver Medal, 
For the second greatest, Dip. | For third greatest, ..Vol. Tr. 
For the best Floral ornament, Silver Medal. 

For the second best,-...-Dip. | Best seedling Dahlia, . . Dip. 
For third best, ...Vol Trans. | Second best, . ...Vol. Trans. 
For the best twenty-five varieties of Dahlias, Silver Medal. 
For the second besta ..Dip. | Third best, ...-. Vol Trans. 
For the most beautiful boquet, composed of not less than 

twelve varieties, Col. Tour. 

Second best, - - - - - - Dip. | Third best, ....-- Vol. trans. 
For the greatest variety of house plants owned by one 
individual, Diploma, ....Second greatest, Vol. Trans. 
For the best 20 varieties of German asters, Vol. Trans. 

“or best six varieties carnation pink, -...---.- ” 

For best twelve varieties roses in bloom, --_. Di loma. 
Second best, .............-4 Ree ate oc Vol. Trans. 
For best 3 varieties of Cactus in bloom, .........- Dip. 
For best 3 varieties Camellia Japonica, in bloom, . . Dip. 
For best single Camellia in bloom, ..”........ Dipl 
Best 6 Geraniums in bloom, ..-..-.-.-..-...-.-- 
ER ET EO Vol. Trans. 


VEGETABLES. 
24 best stalks celery, 2 Vols. | 12 best sweet potatoes, trana 
Trans. 12 best watermelons, ‘ 
6 best heads cauliflower, 2 | Best 4 peck Lima b’ns, vl. tr. 
Vols. Trans. Best half peck Windsor 
6 best heads broccoli, 2 Vol.| beans, -........-..- 


Trans. 
12 best white table tur- Me wisisd<. i cetced 
MPN wide cntsrse wl. Tr. Three best squashes,.. ‘‘ 


12 best carrots, ..... Larges 
12 best ears seed corn,. “ 


12best table beets,..  “ 
12 best parsnips,...  ‘* Best half peck table po- 


12 best onions, ..... as WONG sna tiedecesiied $2 


3 bestheadscabbage ‘‘ 
12 best tomatoes,... “* Best seedling potatoe, - —_ 
2 best purple egg plants, ‘* | 12°Canteleupe melons, ..Tr. 
Discretionary premiums will be awarded on choice garden 
products not above enumerated. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Best Iron Gate for farm purposes,........... Silver Medal. 
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Ornamental cast-iron vase, on pedestal, ._._ . Diploma. 
* Sample drain tile,........-.-..-----.------ Diploma. 


“ quarter of an‘acre of osier willow, and the best speci- 
mens manufactured “re the — $8 i 
Beat specimen wire hurdle fence, to accompanied with 

ao cooabe of cost, Silver Medal. 


DISCRETIONARY PREMIUMS. 
Will be awarded for— 
lst—Stoves and other Manufactures of Iron. 
2d—Paintings and Drawings. 
3d—Ornamental Shell, Needle, and Wax Work. 
4th—Implements and Machinery. 
Also, for all such other articles and products not enumer- 
ated above, as shall be deemed worthy of encouragement. 


FIELD CROPS. 

Best crop of wheat raised upon any one farm, $15. 
Second best, - - - - - - $10 | hird best, - - 2 vols. trans. 
Best crop of spring wheat raised upon any one farm, $15. 
Second best, - - - - - - $10 |. Third best, - -2 vols. trans, 
Best crop of Indian corn raised upon any one farm, $15. 
Second best, - - - - - - $10 | Third best, - - - - vol. trans. 
Best crop of barley raised upon any one farm, $10. 
Second best, - - -- --- $5 | ird best, - - - vol. trans. 
Best crop of rye raised upon any one farm, $10. 

best, -----+-- $5 | Third best, - - - vol. trans. 
Best crop of oats raised upon any one farm, $10, 
Second best, - - - - - - - $5 | Third best, - - - vol. trans, 
Best crop potatoes, for table, raised upon any one farm, $10. 
Second best, - - - - - - - $5 | Third best, - - - vol. trans. 
Best crop of potatoes, quantity considered, raised upon any 
one farm, $10. 

Second best, - - - - - - - $5 | Third best, - - - vol. trans. 
Best crop of sugar beets raised u any one farm, $10. 
Becond best, - - - - - - - $5 | Third best, - - - vol. trans, 
Best nay wd mangle wurtzel raised upon any one farm, $10. 
Second ti -- +s eee $5 | Third best, - - - vol. trans. 
Best crop of ruta baga raised upon any one farm, $10. 
Second best, - - - - - - - $5 | Third best, - - - vol. trans, 
Best crop of carrots rai 7 any one farm, $10. 
Second best, - - - - - - - $5 | Third best, - - - vol. trans, 
Best crop of peas raised 1 any one farm, $10. 
Becond best, - - - - - - - $5 | Third best, - - - vol. trans, 


N. B. itis understood the above premiums are to be awar- 
ded for crops raised in the usual cultivation of the farm—to 
include the entire crop raised in each case. It is not inten- 
ded to offer premiums for crops raised on small parcels of 
land—by unusual manuring and cultivation. 


Best acre of corn, for fodder, $5. 
Best half acre of hops, - $5 | Best half acre of tobacco, $5 
Best half acre of flax, - - - 5 | Best acre of cabbage, - - -5 
Best acre of broom corn, $5. 





Best acre of clover seed, $10. 
Becond best, - - - Col. tour. | Third best, - - - vol. trans. 
Best acre of timothy seed, $10. . 
Second best, - - - Col. tour. | Third best, - - - - Diploma. 


Those who present claims to premiums for farm crops 
must state in writing the following particulars: The con- 
dition of the soil at the commencement of cultivation for the 
crop, the previous crop and cultivation, and quantity of 
manure used uponit, the quantity and kind of manure the 
present season, the quantityand sort of seed used, the time and 
manner of sowing, cleaning & harvesting the crop,the amount 
of the crop determined by actual weight or measurement, 
and the expense of cultivation, The land shall be measured 
by some surveyor, who shall swear to the correctness of 
his survey, and that it was made with a chain and compass, 
and the claimant of the premium, with two other persons 
who assisted in measuring, shall certify under oath as to the 
quantity produced from the piece of land mentioned in the 
certificate of the surveyor—and a sample of grain shall be 
presented at the annual meeting, with the oath of the ap- 
plicant that the same is a fair sample of the whole crop. 

The statements required from those who compete for the 

miums on farms and field crops, must be sent to J. B. 
Nort, Recording secretary, Albany, previous go the Ist of 
December, 1846, and the premiums will be awarded at the 
annual mecting of the Society on the 3d Wednesday of Jan. 

N. B. Plate will be substituted for money, on the’ appli- 
sation of the persons receiving the premium. 


PREMIUMS FOR 1847—1848—-1849. 
Whereas, the Agricultural Society of the State of New 
York has not an experimental farm; and w to some 
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extent, satisfactory experiments can be made by intelligent 
farmers on their own farms ; therefore, , 

Resolved, That the undermentioned list of premiums be 
offered to induce public spirited individuals to lend their 
valuable aid in extending the boundaries of accurate rural 
knowledge. 

Three premiums willl be awarded of $30, $20, and-$10, 
in January, 1848. For the best experiment upon a herd of 
not less than 8 cows, to determine the relative advantages 
of soiling, or depasturing milch cows. The experiment to 
be conducted as follows : : 

Ist. The experiment must commence on the first day of 
May, and be continued until the first day of November. 

2d. The cows to be divided in two lots of four each. One 
lot to be soiled, the other depnstured. Before commencing 
the experiment, each lot must be weighed, and the record 
of the weight returned to the committee. It is necessary 
that the two lots shall be as near alike in weight and milk- 
ing spre rties as possible. 

3d. The milk of each lot to be weighed separate daily. 
4th. The manure mad: from those soiled to be ascertained 


in > 
5th. An account to be kept of the expense of soiling, also 
a detailed statement of the entire management, together 
with the measurement of the land occupied in soiling, and 
each to be returned to the committee. 

6th. A description and measurement of the land oceu- 
pied for pasture, also to be made. 

7th. Each lot to be weighed at the conclusion of the ex- 
periment. 

For the best experiment to be continued through three 
crops, to ascertain in bushels of grain and weight of stalks 
or straw, the actual value of manure to a farmer. The ex- 
periments to be conducted as follows, ziz : 

ist. Three contiguous acres of ground shall be selected. 

2d. One acre of which shall be manured with not moro 
than ten cords of common barn yard manure the first year, 
and plowed under. The second acre to be magured with 
fermented or composted manure, to be applied in any man- 
ner the experimenter chooses—but a full account of the 
mode is to be made, and the manner of application. Also, 
an accurate account of the cost of the material and its ap- 
plication. 

3d. The three acres are to be planted with corn the first 
year ; the second to be sowed with barley or oats ; the third 
crop to be winter grain ; an securate account of the yield 
of each crop to be kept. 

4th. A full account of the whole management and al! the 
details respecting the culture and the circumstances affec- 
ting the crop. ‘ 

Sth. The several kinds of soil to be particularly described, 
and specimens transmitted to the State Society for analysis 
before commencing the experiment—and also at the conclu- 
sion of the experiment—discriminating carefully between 
each acre. 

For the best, $40 2d best, $30. 3d best, $20. 

N. B. The specimens of soil to be selected for analysis, 
must be taken from the surfaee in different parts of the acre. 
Where the acre is green sward, the sample must be taken 
just at the termination of the roots of the grass. Speci- 
mens should also be selected from the depth of 7 or 8 inch- 
es. At all events, immediately below the usual depth to 
which the plow runs. The specimens of soil must in no 
case be mixed ; and should consist of about | Ib., sewed in 
a.cotton bag. 

$20 will be paid at the annual meeting of the society in 
1848, to the person who will make the most satisfactory ag- 
ricultural experiment, accuracy and the importance of the 
experiment to be taken into consideration. A full detail of 
the experiment and its results must accompany the applica- 
tion. F 
For the best managed entire flock of sheep of not less than 

100, to be awarded at the annual meeting in 1848. 

Best, $30. 2d best, $20. 3d best, $10. 
The applicant for these premiums will be required to fur- 
nish the Society with the following information, viz : 
Ist. The kind and quantity of food and iis value. 
2d. The quantity and quality of wool—this to be detor- 
mined by its being submitted to the stapling of some res’ 
table manufacturing establishment, whose certificate shall 
accompany the application for the premium. 
3d. The number of the inérease. 
4th. Kind of sheep; number of ews, wethers and bucks. 
5th. The value of sheep when fattened, and the value of 
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HORTICULTURAL DEPARTMENT: 
BY P. BARRY. 


Orchard and Garden Operations for March. 

Pruning.—Orchards should now be pruned, 
if not already done. Young trees require but 
little, just enough to keep the heads in proper 
shape, and to remove branches, that cross or in- 
terfere with others. Old trees, the heads of 
which have grown dense with branches, should 
be thinned out to admit the sun and air; thisim- 
proves, very much, both the size and flavor of 
the fruit. ‘Tn doing this a pruning saw should be 
used—the limbs should be cut close to the tree, 
and the cut smoothed over with a sharp pruning 
knife or a chisel. No pruning should be done, 
if it can be avoided, after the sap hascommenced 
flowing. The Plum, Cherry, and other trees 
apt to give out gum, which is termed bleeding, 
had better be pruned inmidsummer. Trees that 
were top grafted last season, or previous ones, 
should be carefully examined, and all the natural 
shoots that have sprung up below the graft shouid 
be pruned off. 

Deciduous Ornamental Trees and Shrubs 
should now be pruned. This must be done with 
a view to improve their shape. All straggling, 
irregular, decaying, or dead branches should be 
removed. 











sap is in motion. Plums and Cherries should be 
grafted first. It is better in the case of these 
that the trees have not startedat all. Applesand 
Pears may be i later. Get your scions, 
tools, &c., all in readiness. Grafting is an ex- 
ceedingly simple operation—every farmer should 
be able to do it—full directions are given in 
Downing’s and other fruit works. Where per- 
sons are employed to do it, they should be such 
only as are well known, and can be fully relied 
upon. Itinerant quacks have filled our country 
with errors. Avoid them. 

Strawberry Beds, Bulbous Roots, Tender 
Trees, Shrubs, Plants, Roses, Grape Vines, 
&c., that have been protected during winter should 
be uncovered as soon’ as the weather is mild. 
Broken and bruised limbs should be pruned off, 
and the earth carefully dressed around them— 
supplying manure where necessary. 

Hot Beds.—Every farmer should have at least 
one hot bed frame, if it were only to forward 

lants for the as as cab! , culi- 
omen Celery, Tomato, Egg Plant, Pon, &e. 
Persons who live at a great distance from mar- 
ket, gardeners who raise such plants for sale, find 
it difficult to get them, and by depending on those 
raised from seed in the open ground, the summer 
is half gone before vegetables can be had fit. for 
use. Stable manure is abundant, and it requires 
no great mechanical genius to construct the frame 





Scions for Grafting.—Finish cutting your 
Scions now, as soon as possible. This matter of 
cutting scions is very roughly and badly perfor- 
med, generally speaking. A sharp knife should, 
be used, and two or three buds of the young 
shoot, the last years growth, shouldbe left. We 
find that many cut off the whole of the young, 
and more or less the old wood. The person cut- 
ting should have labels ready to label each sort 
as it is cut. Every cultivator should endeavour 
to know the correct name of each variety hecul- 
tivates. In grafting he should note down in a 
memorandum book the name of each sort, and the | 
source whence he procured it—and we may add, 
that no scions should be procured from a source 
of very questionable correctness. 

On this matter of names we wish to impress 
upon every grower the importance of the greatest 
possible care and exactness. It will not be in 
future as it has been. The grower who knows 
his varieties, and has them correctly named, will 
find more ready sale, and better prices than his 
neighbour who knows only that he has got fruit 
of some kind or other. 

Planting Fruit Trees, §c., should be commen- 
ced as soon as the weather will admit. Last sea- 
son the ground was open about the 4thof March, 
and we then transplanted trees—that was rather 
unusual. Gooseberries, Currants, Raspberries, 
and all such things, that*commence growing ear- 
ly, should be attended to first. 

Grafting, should be attetided to as soon as the 





and sash. This can be done now before the 
ground thaws. 

Lettuce and Early Peas may be sowed as 
soon as the ground is open. 

Compost and Manure Heaps, for the vege- 
table and fruit garden, and orchard, should be 
thoroughly turned, mixed up, and put in com- 
plete readiness for application. 

Fruit and other Trees and Shrubs, that have 
been neglected, should receive a liberal dressing 
of well rotted manure or compost around the 
roots, as soon as the ground can be worked. If 
the trunks have become mossy, they should be 
carefully scraped, and washed with strong soap 
suds. ‘The increased beauty and fertility of the 
tree next summer will be an ample recompense 
for this trouble. 

Orchard Caterpillars.—-These plagues, that 
have of late years become so numerous and des- 
tructive, by toleration, in oursection, can now be 
destroyed easily, when pruning is going on, and 
scions cutting, &c. The eggs are now seen on 
the limbs of the trees—deposited in rings around 
them. These rings are of a brownish gray col- 
or, from a quarter to half an inch long, and each 
contains 200 to 400 eggs. Suppose a tree to con- 
tain 20 of these rings (and some have more,) 
there are 8,000 caterpillars, with ravenous appe- 
tites ready to devour the foilage of your trees as 
soon as it makes its appearance. Go to work 
now, and look sharply for these eggs; pickthem 
from the limbs ard destroy them. 
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Prof. Hargis, who, we believe, calls this in- 
sect Clisiocampa Americana, or American tent 
caterpillar, says: ‘‘If @ liberal bounty were of- 
fered, for the collection of the eggs and continu- 
ed for ten years, they would, at the end of that 

riod be nearly .exterminated.”” The Profes- 
sor’s calculation almost frightens us. We now, 
on our own hook, offer the following bounty :— 
Every man or woman, who goes to work reso- 
lutely, and destroys all the eggs of these insects 
on their own premises, and urges the performance 
of the sume duty on their neighbors, may enjoy 
the consolation of having rid themselves, and 
aided in ridding the community, ofa very de- 
tructive and disagreeable visitor. We will be 
glad to hear who has been most active in this mat- 
ter. Remember not aday is to be lost. — 

Poles for Beans and other Climbers shoultl 
now be made ready foruse. Also labels for fruit 
trees and for the en, if not done already. 

Arbors and Summer Houses, and other garden 
ornaments, might be prepared now andmade rea- 
dy to be erected when the ground is thawed. 
Speaking of Summer Houses, reminds us of a 
very neat one we saw figured in the February 
number of “The Cultivator.” The writer who 
described it, said that the whole, including mate- 
rials, cost less than he once gave for a pair of 
boots which he soon wore out. We don’t know 
what to infer from this, whether the boots were 
dear, or the summer house cheap. If we knew 
the cost of the boots we might recommend the 


‘summer hoyse to*our readers for a model. 


To Correspondents. 
TRANSPORTING TREES TO THE WEST. 

W. A. Parswavves, Esq., and other friends in 
Ohio, Michigan, &c., whe have made enquiries 
about the practicability of procuring trees from 
this place in the spring, are informed that if they 
forward their orders in good season they can re- 
ceive them with perfect safety. , 

- The practice of the nurserymen is to take up 
the trees for western orders, and re their 
growth until lake navigation is opened. 

Trees can be sent from this place to Buffalo, 
by Rail Road, in a few hours, and thenge by lake 





to any part of the west. The fall is the better firm, 


season for very distant points. 

We would add, in this connection, that we have 
a splendid fruit and tree growing region far 
enough north to make our nursery trees suitable 
for any part of the country—particularly Canada 
and the Western States. he healthiness of 
the Fruit Trees here begin to attract the atten- 
tion of Eastern fruit growers,—hence they are 
sending large orders to our nurserymen, every 
season. 

APPLE SEEDS. 


lare more or less heart-shaped. 
comprised only those that were two colored, such 


ee 
They should be kept in boxes, mixed with sand, 
and placed where they would freeze and thaw. 
Seeds are not to be had at any of the Seed Stores 
in this city at present, nor apy where else that 
we know. They should always be procured in 
the fall, about the time of cider making. 


THE CHERRY. 
Ins Vaivr, Cuttivation, Varrerize, &c., &c. 


Tue culture of the fine varieties of the Cherry 
commends itself to the attention of every land 
owner, from the farmer with his 500 acre farm 
to the merchant or mechanie with his village lot, 
for the following among vther reasons : 

Figst: The fruit is invaluable for its ripening 
at a season of the year, June and July, when 
scarcely any other is to be had 

Second: No other fruit surpasses it, as a 
dessert, in beauty, delicacy, and richness,— 
A dish of fresh pickled Hearts and Bigarreaux 
is no mean luxury, Other varieties, such as the 
Dukes and Morellos, are of great value for cook- 
ing and preserving, and general confectionary 
purposes. 

Third: The trees grow rapid, are cultivated 
with great ease, and come early into bearing.— 
We have a large number of Cherry trees on our 
|place, but 5 years planted, and not over seven 
| years from the bud, that are now over a foot in 
diameter, and have borne for 3 years. Last 
season many of them produced between 2 and 3 
bushels. In this respect they accommodate the 
most impatient dispositions. 

‘Fourth: The form of the Cherry tree is regu- 
lar and handsome, and on this account it is well 
adapted for shade and ornament. It is just the 
thing for combining utility and beauty in door- 

ard trees or avenues, Mr, Loudon, the late 
distinguished English author, states in one of his 
works, that in Germany he traveled several days 
through a continuous avenue of Cherry trees.— 
‘We wish such avenues abounded in our own 
country. 

CLassiFicaTion.—Scientifie cultivators have 
divided Cherries into three classes, thus : 

Ist. Bigarreaux, which comprises al] those of 
sweet flesh, like the well known Graffion, 
or Yellow Spanish, or Bigarreau, as Mr. Down- 
ing has vaguely re-christened it, In this class 
are the largest and most beautiful cherries known, 
'the trees are free, rapid growers, and attain a 
‘large size, the leaves are broad and thin, and 
hang rather loose and pendent. Al of this class 
Formerly it 











as the Yellow Spanish alluded to; but this dis- 
tinction is now lost. 
2d. Heart Cherries. The fruit of these is 


Rev. D. E. Brown. Apple seeds will do well usually heart-shaped, and the flesh tender and 
planted in the spring, provided they have not |sweet. The trees are similar in growth and 


been allowed to remain dry during the winter. | habit to the Bigareaux, the only distinction being 
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in the texture of the flesh or pulp. Our well 
known Black-Heart, Black Tartarian, and Black 
Eagle, are its finest representatives. 
3d. Duke and Morello Cherries. ‘This class 
has roundish fruit, very tender, juicy flesh, and 
all more or less acid. The trees do not grow so 
fast nor so lofty as the two first classes ; the youn 
‘wood is more slender and of a darker color, an 
the leaves are smaller, thicker, a darker green 
and are supported in a more erect position.— 
This class comprises several that, when fully 
ripe, are excellent table fruit, such as the world- 
renowned May Duke, which we figure below, 
the Belle de Choisy and Carnation. Some are: 
only fit for pies, tarts, &c., as the Kentish, Mo- 
rello, &c. ° 
The third class is quite distinctly marked; it 
is subdivided by some, forming the Morellos in- 
to a class by themse!ves, but this is of minor im- 
portance. The first and second classes are not 
distinctly separated—many of the best cultiva- 
tors differing on the subject. Indeed, in our opin- 
ion, the Black Tartarian and Black le are as 
firm fleshed as some of the Bigarreaux. So that, 
practically speaking, there are but two distinct 
well marked classes, the first comprising Hearts 
and Bigarreauz, rapid, lofty growers, large pend- 
ant leaves and sweet, heart-shaped fruit, and the 
Dukes and Morellos, slow growers, dark col- 





er season, either in the fall after the leaves have 
dropped, or very early in spring before the buds 
begin to swell. Cherry starts growing*very 
soon in the spring, and before people are apt to 
move in the business of planting, their sap has 
commenced to flow, then there is more or less 
risk in moving them. The better way is, in 
cold situations north of us, to procure Cherries 
and other trees rather tender for fall planting, 
in October and November, and lay them in by 
the roots in a cellar, or bury them out of doors. 
They will then be at hand in the spring. In 
spring planting, the safest way is to move early, 
just as soom as the ground is thawed. Moist 
weather should be chosen if possible. 

Pruning.—Standard Cherry trees require little 
pruning; dead or gummy branches, and those 
that grow unsightly and across others should 
be cut out. Mid summer is the best season for 
pruning; im the spring, while sap is in active 
motion, gum is apt to out and continue un- 
til it kills the tree. 

We give below figures and descriptions of two 
very valuable varieties—besides a choice list 
which we have proved here, and can recommend. 
In future numbers we will figure and describe 
some of the best, in order to make our readers 
acquainted with them. % 


May Duke. (Fig. 7.) 





ored shoots, and smaller, darker green, thick 
leaves, round, tender, and sub-acid to acid fruit. 
Every grower can bear in mind and recognise 
these distinctions. 

We may add that the Dukes and Morellos are 
very hardy, succeeding well in the coldest cli- 
mates, and in almost any quality of soil. 

Propagation.—Cherries are propagated by 
budding and grafting; the former method is 
preferable, ant is most generally practised b 
nurserymen. The Mazzard, or common ‘lac 
Cherry, makes the best stocks. Seeds of these 
are sowed in the autumn, and in two years from 
that time, or in one year on rich dry soil, they 
will be fit to transplant into rows for budding. 
Bud in July and August, and on goog soil ; they 
will make fine trees for transplanting in twq 

ears, ang even, if necessary, in one year.— 
hen dwarf trees are wanted, seeds of the Mo- 
rello are sowed for stocks. 

Soil.—The Cherry succeeds well on a great 
variety of soils—any common garden or orchard 
is suitable. A rich, dry soil, somewhat sandy, 
and pretty well elevated, seems most congenial 
to it. Under such circumstances we find the 
oldest and most healthy trees, the largest crops 
and finest fruit. 

Planting.—Standard trees of the two first 
named classes should be planted about 20 feet 
apart, or say 26 on the most favorable soils—for 
the smaller standards in the third class, 15 to 18 
feet will be sufficient. An important matter in 


This is a valuable 
old variety, held in the 


er the Cherry is culti- 
vated. With us, how- 
ever, it is not so popu- 
Jaras many other varie- 
ties, Black Tartarian, 
Black Eagle, &c. The 
tree is very hardy, is a 
ny bearer, ey 
ruit ripens ually, 
is in use, oF cookie 
purposes, for nearly 
weeks—and when ful- 
ly ripe is delicious for, 
the dessert. 

Fruit large, roun- 
dish, borne in clusters, 


bright red, changing to very dark when fully 
ripe. * Stalk rather om and the fruit slightly flat- 
tened at both ends. It is some acid, when but 
partially ripe, as it usually is when brought to 
market; but when perfectly mature, that is, 
when the color has become quite dark, almost 
black, it is rich and delicious. It is fit for use 
here about the beginning of June.* Scatteri 
specimens of unripe fruit are to be found on 
the trees until the regular crop is entirely gone. 
This is a particular c teristic. 








ripening, varies from 8 to 10 
days, 





transplanting cherry trees, is to do it at the prop- 


ries generally were 10 days earlier than in 1845. 





highest esteem wherev- - 
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Napoleon Bigarreau. (Fig. 8.) 


This is one of the most 














productive & beautiful cher- 
ries we have ever seen. 
The'tree is a lofty and vig- 
orous grower, and every 
way one of the most desira- 
ble varieties in the whole 
catalogue of Cherries. 

ae ay oblong, heart 
shaped. , Stout ; skin 
whitish yellow, bright mot- 
tled red on the sunny side. 
Flesh firm, juicy, and sweet. 
Begins to ripen last week in 
June, and continues to the 
middle of July. It bears 
immense clusters—we have 
counted 2 dozen ripe, per- 
fect fruit on 4 inches of a 


limb. We noticed this and some others in the 
July number of our last volume. 

The following are very fine varieties. All 
have been proved on our ground, and from aper- 
sonal knowledge of their excellence we can re- 
commend them with confidence :—May Duke, 
Davenport’s Early, Bigarreau de May, Black 
Eagle, Black Tartarian, Black Heart, ey han 
Bigarreau, Yellow Spanish, Large Red Bigar- 
reau, China Bigarreau, Belle de Choisy, Flor- 
ence, Downer’s Late, Gridley, Morello, Spar- 
hawk’s Honey. 

















Ribston Pippin. (Fig. 9.) 
Tats is, and has been for a long time, one of 
the most popylar Apples in England. In this 
country it is less esteerned than many American 
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We are inclined to believe it has not been so 
fully and fairly tested by our fruit growers as it 
should be ; and we bring it forward now in order 
to direct attention to it. We are satisfied it will 
do well in Western New York. It succeeds ad- 
mirably around Toronto, where it is to be found 
in every good garden. We had a barrel of them 
grown there last season, and they were fair and 
fine flavored. It is unquestionably a first rate 
Apple. We are giving it a fair trial on our 
place, and expect to haye it bear next season. 
Fruit—medium size, about as large as a New- 
town Pippin. Form, roundish. Skin, greenish 
yellow, streaked with dark red; russety round 
the stalk. Stalk, short, medium thickness, in- 
serted in a cavity rather wide, and of moderate 
depth.. Calyz, closed, small, in an irregular basin. 
Flesh—yellow, very firm, brittle and juicy, with 
a rich high flavor. In use from December to 
March. 








Aurora Horticultural Society. 

At a meeting of the Aurora Horticultural So- 
ciety, held Feb. 11th, 1846, the following per- 
sons were appointed officers for the coming year: 

DAVID TEMAS, of Greatfield, President. 
VICE PRESIDENTS. 

Matuew Taceman, “y= 

Mose.ey Hivurcuinson, t Cayuga ; 

Bexsamiy F. Avery, Aurora ; 

Henry Moreas, Aurora ; 

Wixtiiam Cozzens, Union Springs ; 

Evsas Rocers, Moravia ; 

Wa ter G. Brapiey, Genoa ; 

Lewis A. Morretn, Lansing. 
Secretary—ALEXANDER THompPsox, Aurora. 
Treasurer—Lewis Himrop, Aurora. * 
Auditor—-Ricu arp MorGax, Aurora. 

Directors.—John H. Chedeil, Auburn; E. W. Ames, 
Aurora ; Christopher Morgan, Auburn ; Geo. W. Branch, 
Moravia ; Charles Howland, Union Springs ; Isaac Jacobs, 
Genoa ; William R. Grinnell, Ingleside. 

Atex. Tompson, Sec'y. 


Why can not flourishing Horticultural Socie- 
ties be maintained in the villages of Geneva, 
Canandaigua, Le Roy and Batavia, as well as at 
the beautiful village of Aurora 1—[Eb. 





Derrerrep Nortices.—In consequence of so much of this 
number being occupied with the premium list of the State 
Ag. Society, several items prepared for this department of 
the paper have been necessarily laid over. Among these 
are riotices of some fine varieties of apples received from S. 
W. Coz, Esq., of the Boston Cultivator—and of the Hor- 
ticultural Society of the Valley of the Genesee, which hae 
just been organized. We shall give a list of Officers, Com- 
mittees, &c., in our next, and may have a word to say re- 
specting it. 

Peas Wanted.—Wanted, at the Genesee Seed Store, 
two or three hundred bushels Peas, of the first quality, for 
which the highest cash price will be paid by 

RAPALJE & BRIGGS. 
Qtf. No. 10, Front-st., Rochester. 


Piows for Sale.—We have on hand, and intend to 
keep constantly for sale, the celebrated Diamond and Wis 
consia Plows, the merits of which have been fully tested. 
Price, $7,00 for medium size. The farming community are 
respectfully invited to give us avcall. 

RAPALJE & BRIGGS, 














sorts, and has not been extensively cultivated.— 


Qf. e No. 10, Frout-st. 
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NEW SEED and IMPLEMENT WAREHOUSE. MOUNT HOPE BOTANIC GARDEN AND NURSERIES, 





GENESEE SEED STORE & AGRICUL- 
TURAL WAREHOUSE, 


No. 10, Front-Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


Tue Svusscrisers respectfully announce to 
the public, that they have opened the above establishment 
for the sale of GARDEN, FIELD, and FLOWER SEEDS, 
of all sorts—Agricultural and Horticultural Implements, Ma- 


They whe to have aiways on hand, a complete assort- 
ment of all the articles wanted in this line by the Farmer 
and Gardener. No pains will be spared to procure articles 
of the best quality. No seeds will be offered but such as 
are undoubtedly fresh and genuine—raised in the best es- 
tablishments of this and foreign countries. The inrplements 
will embrace all the newest and most approved kinds, from 
the best manufacturers in the country. 

Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Plants, §c., will be 
furnished to order from one of the best establishments in the 
country—the well known Mount Hore Nerseriers. 

The principal conductor of this establishment has had 
many years practical 7 inthe business, in Roches- 
ter; and being well known to alar_e portion of the agri- 
culturalists of Western New York, the undersigned hope, 
by devoting constant and careful attention to the manage- 
ment of their business, to merit and receive a libera] share 
of - Farmers and others interested, are requested 
to call at the Genesgex Srzp Srore. 

RAPALJE & BRIGGS. 

Rochester, Feb. 1, 1846. 


ROCHESTER WOOLEN MACHINE MANU- 
FACTORY. 
B. F. SMITH, 
Selye Buildings, Mill-Street, Rochester, N. Y¥. 
The proprietor of the above establishment 
having had the experience of seven years’ connection with 
the firm of Goulding and Smith, Worcester, Mass., and hav- 
ing every facility for procuring all improvements in the va- 
rious articles of WOOLEN MACHINERY, used in the 
manufacturing districts, flatters himself that he will be able 
to supply the demads for this kind of Machinery, to the en- 
tire satisfaction of those who may favor him with their pat- 


e. ; 
re will manufacture to order, CARDING MACHINES, 
for manufacturing and custom work ; Jacks, Broad and 
Narrow Looms, Picking Machines, Gigs, Nappers and Brush- 


ers, &c. 

He will also furnish to order, MACHINE CARDS, 
SHEARING MACHINES, (broad and narrow,) Reeds and 
Harnesses, Shuttles and Pickers, Comb Plate and Card Clean- 
ers, Picker String and Lace Leather, and Manufacturers’ 
Findings. 








Grain Bags.--The subscriber has a large lot of Grain 
and Flour Bags on hand, for sale at reduced prices. 
Now is the time for all to supply themselves, as they must 
be sold. To be had at E. Watts’ Hardware Store. 
JAMES H. WATTS. 
Rochester, Feb. 1, 1846. : 





ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Tue subsenbers 
announce to their . 
_ the poblie,. that their 
1646, is 


“stock whic 


y 
the ensuing | 
- the finest ever grown in West- 
ern N. York, 
in ree A by establish- 
ment in '. 


The collection of fruits com- 
prises the most esteemed varie- 
ties of the Apple, Pear, Peach, 
Plum, Apri Cherry, Neo- 
tarine, A a 





The trees are well grown, thrifty, and beagtiful, and have 
been propagated with such care ag to ensur@ correctn 
All are warranted genuine as répresented, 
Pear Trees on Quince Srocxs for DWARFS 4nd 
PYRAMIDS, can also be furnished of the finest varieties. 
These will bear the first or second year aftet transplanting, 
and are beautifully adapted to garden culture. 

3,000 fine bay, * young trees of the famous New Ameri 
can Apple; the ‘‘ Northern Spy.” are also on hand, 

STRAWBERRIES—AII the fine new @steemed varicties, 
including Stoddard’s new Alpine. . 

Alsoa large and fine collection of Ornamental Trees, 
Shrubs, Roses, (including a quantity of splendid Standard 
or Tree Roses, 3 to 6 feet high ; Herbaccous Plants, Bul 
bous Roots, Double Dahlias,&c. _ 

Our new descriptive catalogue will be sent gratis to all 
PosT PAID applications. ‘ 

Trees and Plants will be packed in the best style, and 
shipped to any port or place that may be designated. 

{> It is for the interest of purchasers that they forward 
their orders now, without delay, that they may be executed 


in proper season. 
ELLWANGER & BARRY. 
Rochester, March 1, 1846, 


FARMERS, CURE YOUR HORSES! 
GEO. W. MERCHANT’S CELEBRATED 


GARGLING OIL. 


An Invaluable Remedy for Horses, Cattle and 
other domestic animals, in the cure of the following die 
eases: 

Fresh Wounds, Fistula, Sitfast, 
Galls of all kinds, Strains, Lameness, 
Sprains, Bruises, Sand Cracks, 
Cracked Heels, Foundered Feet, 
Ringbone, Wiudgalls, Scratches or Grease, @ 








| Poli Evil, Callus, Mange, 
. Spavins, Sweeney, Horn Dist 
Also a valuable Embrocation for diseases of the Flesh. 


Since the virtues of the Gargling Oil have become so ex- 
Cnscivvls and favorably known to’the farmers of the United 

and Canada, as a curative oil in diseases of animals, 
and as @ consequence, its ing great—there 
his not been wanting those whose cupidity suggested 
to them that if they could concoct something as 





en in appearance as they could euEss, with any 
ing for a name, they might urge it upon unsuspecting 
customers as a substitute for the ti ze Gargling Oil. The 
page would therefore caution those who purchase to 
sure the name of G. W. Merchant is blown on the side 
of the bottle. All others are an aTTrEmPT at imitation, and 
are gherefore an imposition. 
Fobtestimonials, synopsis of diseases, and mode of treas- 
ment, see pamphlet which accompanies each bottle. 
{> Soldat the ROCHESTER SEED STORE, and by 
Druggists and Store-keepers in the United States and Can- 


Straw Cutters, of all the most approved kinds, used in| ada. 


Western N. Y., for sale cheap, by 
RAPALJE & BRIGGS. 
No. 10, Front-st. 





Corn Shellers f=A first rate article, price $10, for sale 
at No. 10, Front-st. RAPALJE & BRIGGS. 





othy Seed--For sale at the Genesee 


Clover and Tim 
Seed Store, No. 10 Front-st., Rochester. 


Wanted, at the Genesee Seed Store, 500 bushels Tim- 





Feb. 1, 1846, 


RAPALJE & BRIGGS. 
, 


othy and Clover Séed, for which the highest cash price will 
be paid by the subscribers, RAPALJE & BRIGGS. 
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AND 
WARE-HOUSE FOR FARMING TOOLS. 


DISSOLUTION.—The co-partnership heretofore exist- 
img under the firm of B. F. SMITH & Co. is this day 
dissolved by mutual consent. All accounts will be settled 
by JAMES P. FOGG, who will continue the SEED and 
TOOL business, at the old stand on his own account, 

B. F. SMITH. 

January 1, 1845. JAMES P. FOGG, 

The subscriber having purchased the interest of Mr. B. F. 
Smith, in the SEED and IMPLEMENT business, will con- 
tinue the business as heretofore at the Rochester Seed Store 
on Front street, nearly opposite the market. 

The subscriber is well aware of the important relation 
which the seedsman holds to the whole farming communi- 
ty, and that on his honor and veracity the crop and profit of 
& season in some measure depend. The t eare has 
been used in selecting the seeds offered at this establishment 
for the ensuing year, and they can be relied apon as pure 
and genuine, carefully selected and raised from the very 
best varieties, and properly cured. Many kinds were rais- 
ed in the immediate vicinity of this tity, by Mr. C. F. Cros- 
man, and under the inspection of the proprietor; others 
were raised by experienced seed growers ; while those va- 
rities of foreign growth, which experience has shown are 
the best, such as Cobar, Cauliflowers, Brocoli, all the 
varieties of Garden and Field Teurnip, Scarlet Short-Top 


Raddish, Scarlet and White Turnip-Raddish, Dwarf and}. 


Early Peas, with Twenty choice varieties of FLOWER 
SEEDS, have been imported by the subscriber from the 
long established house of R. WRENCH & SONS, of Lon- 
don. 


FIELD SEEDS. 


RED and WHITE CLOVER, VIMOTHY, BARLEY, 
Seed-Corn, Italian and Siberian Spring Wheat; Early June 
Potatoes, Marrowfat and other Field Peas, Rye-Grass, 
Orchard-Grass, Lucerne, &c. &c. 


VEGETABLE GARDEN SEEDS. 
A choice and select variety of PEAS, BEANS, CAB- 
BAGE, CAULIFLOWER, CELERY, BEETS, CUCUM- 
BERS, MELONS, RADDISH, SQUASH, Herb-seeds, &c. 


FLOWER SEEDS. 

The collection of Annual and Perennial FLOWER 
SEEDS, contains many new and choice varieties. 

AGRICULTURAL & HORTICULTURAL TOOLS. 

At the Ware-Room, adjoining the Seed Store, may be 
found an extensive and complete assortment of Agricultural 
and Horticultural Implements, embracing almost every tool 
wsed in the cultivation of the Farm and Garden. 


SUPERIOR PLOWS. 

The celebrated MASSACHUSETTS PLOWS, of three 
sizes, several hundred of these Plows, have been sold in 
Rochester, and vicinity, and have given entire satisfaction. 
Also, Deleno’s Dimond Plo ub-Soil and Side-Hill 
Plows--The Gang-Plows—Two Horse CULTIVATORS, 

working summer-fallows, and getting in wheat. Corn 
ultivators, Root-Cutters, Com Planters Drill-Barrows, 
Hoes, Shovels, Scythes and Snaths, Garden-Rakes, Corn- 
Bhellers, STRAW CUTTERS, &c. &c. ; 
r, January 1, 1846. JAMES P. FOGG. 
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TO FARMERS AND OTHERS. 





GENTLEMEN—I am now 


eturing and offering for 
sale, SANFORD’S PATENT STRAW CUTTER, m the 
City of Rochester. 

Said machine was patented two years ago, and has this 
year for the first time made its appearance among you ; and 
for cheapuess, durability, and amount of work, | say it can- 


not be beat. It took the first premium at the State Fais, 
and at the Fairs of Onondaga, Wayne and Monroe Counties. 
I now ask you to examine it, try it, and then buy it, if 
you please, 
.For sale at the GENESEE SEED STORE, No. W 
Front St., Rochester. H. A. CHASE. 
Rochester, Nov. 1845. 


RECOMMENDATIONS. 

I recently witnessed the operation of ‘‘ Sanfard's Perfect 
Straw Cutter,” sold by H. A. CHASE, of the American 
Temperance House, Syracuse, and most cordially recom- 
me said Machine to all persons wishing to cut straw, 
hay, or stalks, for food to be given horses orcattle. Simple 
in its construction, least liable to get out of order by use, 
and for ease to the operator, and despatch with which the 
work is done, it cannot be surpassed, if tt by any 
machine constructed for the same purpose that I have ever 
seen. Its operation is only to be seen to be admired, and 
the machine and its principle approved. 

SQUIRE M. BROWN, 

Elbridge, July 21, 1845. Prest. On. Co. Ag. Society. 

Mr. Cuase’s Straw Cutrtrer.—The undersigned, off- 
cers of the Wayne County Agricultural Society, would ex- 
press their commendation of the machine exhibited at our 
Annual Fair, by Mr. H. A. CHASE, of Syracuse, called 
“« Sanford’s P Straw Cutter.” We believe it is the 
best machine of the kind ever invented, and that its supe- 
riority and usefulness need only to be known to secure for 
it general adoption by our farming friends. Simple and 
subsiantial in its construction, and efficient in its operation, 
it performs its work in the highest degree of perfection, and 
is easily kept in repair. It cuts and mashes the straw, hay 
or stocks, in a manner termed by English husbandmen 
chafing. Its low price bri it within the acquisition of 
every farmer, and we feel that it cannot be too highly re- 
commended to the agricultural portion of our fellow citizens. 

c. 8. BUTTON, Newark, Pre’st 
D. Kenyon, - 4 

J. A. Minter, t Vice Presidente. 
Samver E. Hupson, 

T. Heminway, tex. Com, 
W. P. Norrineuam, Treasurer. 

Palmyra, Oct. 2. 1845, 

Cortiarp Vittace, Nov. 19, 1845—Mr. H. A. Cuaga. 
—The Machine arrived safely, a couple of weeks since, and 
I have subjected it to a most thorough trial, You remem» 
ber though we gave it the first premium at Utica,* I stated 
some objections to some of its details. I find 1 was miste- 
ken. It cuts easier and faster, I think, than any machine 
with which ! am acquainted. It takes one of my men but a 
few minutes to cut feed for six horses for a day. 

Yours respectfully, HENRY. 8S. RANDALL. 


(* Mr. Ranpavt was Chairman of the Awarding Commi] 
tee on this class of Improvements, at the State Fair, Utier. 
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Rocuester, Feb. 28, 1846. 
Owe to the recent heavy fall of snow, and severe 
weather, there are but few transactions in this Market. 
The teader is referred to the article headed ‘ British 
Corn Laws,” on our first page. 
Rochester Produce Market. 
(CORRECTED FOR THE GENESEE FARMER.) 





Wheat, ...--- 1,00 a 1,06 | Pork, bbl, .._.-. 10,00 
Corn,.------- "50 53] Pork, cwt,-... 4,00 4,50 
Barley, ------ 42 45] Beef, cwt,....- 3,00 3,50 
bapak onde 32 34] Lard, lb, ....-- 7 
i ea 5,25 Butter, |b,....- 122 4 
Beans, .-...- 88 , Ragphbes - 7 
Apples, .-...- 25 50) Eggs, doz, ....- 13 
P coe «= 25s A  Balery, ..-..28 7 
Clover Seed, 5,75 6,00 | Tallow, ...---- 6 7 
Timothy, -.-. 1,75 2,00) Wool,.......-. 
Hay, ton,.-. 12,00 13,00 | Sheep Skins, fresh, 1,00 
Wood, cord,.. 2,50 2,75] Green Hides, lb 3 7 
Salt, bbi, ...- 1,25 re higher See, 7 
Hams, lb, .--- 5 6} Calf Skins,.... 46 6 





New York, Friday evening, Feb. 27. 

Flour.—The market has been very inactive to-day, and 
without sales of im to make quotation. The mar- 
ket may be quoted at $5,50 for good Western brands.— 
There are rumors of sales below this rate. No shippers 
were in market, but probably a few thousand bbls. could 
be sold for England $5,374. N. O. flat hoop we quote 5,12}. 
Round hoop is $5 a 5,12}. In southern there ms not much 


Grain.—There is nothing doing in wheat, holder's views 
being above those of shippers or millers. Corn is without 


y-—No change to note. The market is firm, and 
bbis. are nominally 234 a 24 cts., but we hear no sales. 
Seeds.—The sales of Clover are light, but the inquiry is 
Holders are rather too firm for operations. A Sale of 
bbls. old Ohio, was made at 8} cts. Of Timothy 100 
bbls. prime sold at $17, and of Rough Flax 400 bushels a 
$1,25, for crushing. ; : . 
New York, Feb. 28.—Flour is very quiet. Genesee 
$5,50. Southern $5 a $5,25. Handsome yellow flat corn 
is offered at 66 cts, and 644 is bid. 


: . Burraro, Feb. 28. , 

In flour there is no disposition to operate, and prices re- 
main as previously noted. We hear of a sale of 12 bbls. 
now mess pork at $12,50—10 bbls. prime do. at $8,50—6 
bbls. of shoulder shanks at $7—a lot of butts at $8,50, and 
an invoice of lard at 74 cents. Some movement is discern- 
able in cheese, and we notice the sale of 6000 Ibs. Ohio on 
private terms. Highwines move off moderately at 24, and 
whiskey at 20.—Com. Adv. 

Raciye, Feb. 17. 


The operations in our market are light. Wheat will not, 
we believe, command over 70 cents a bushel for the best 
winter grain.— Ado. 

Mu.wavunir, Feb. 14. 


Prices o still drooping. Wheat sells at irom 68 to 70 
ots. ; flour $3,75 from wagons ; oats 22 cts. ; barley 35 cts. 








Errata.—On page 56, near the bottom of the 2d column, 
for ‘‘ to make 16.5 Ibs. of dry muscular fibre,”’ read to make 
100 Ibs. &c. ; and 100 lbs. of dry clover to form 16.5 lbs. of 


dry muscle. 


CHOICE FRUIT TREES. 

For Satz, at the Rochester Commercial Nursery, on 
Main street, one mile east of the Court House. The sub- 
acrilers offer for sale nearly 200,000 Fruit Trees of various 
varieties and sizes, for cash or credit, upon the most favor- 


able terms. 
aie An assortment of hardy Ornamental Trees and 

ru 

Avso—Scions of almost every description of Fruit. he 
above have been Spoongely tested, and will be warranted 
of the kinds a pg 

BISSELL & HOOKER, at the Nursery, or 
J. W. Bisset, No. 1, Arcade Hall. 
Mareh 1, 1846. 2m. 











Tue Publisher desires again to express his thanks to the 
numerous substantial friends of the Genser FaRnmER.— 


The daily additions to our subscription from various 
potiany— Waser New York, Pa., ‘Ohio, Atihigan, &e., 
more particularly: abundant evidence generous 
exertions of the -of this: Journal, to extend its cirew 
lation in their various 

It was our intention to in the Feb. or this No., a 
list of the names and all those persons who had 


obtianed eight subscribers, or over—which would answer 


as a receipt, and also show to whom we are indebted fora 
share of 


patronage. But wantof space compels us to 

the list—not, however, without the hope of giving it, 

with many additions, in a future number. e have in our 

mind’s eye the names of over a score, each of whom have 

sent us from 25 to 60 subscribers : indeed, they are in type, 
but necessarily deferred. 


To Postmasters, Agents, &c. 

Post Masters and others who have interested themselves 
in obtaining and forwarding subscriptions for the Farmer, 
will please our sincere thanks for so generous an ex- 
ercise of their influence. We trust they are disposed to 
continue their valuable aid in behalf of this publication—by 
extending its circulation, and thus enhancing its usefulness 
in their respective vicinities. Those interested will oblige 
us by complying with the subjoind requests : 

Remittances by Mail.—Persons ordering the Farmer, are 
requested to enclose the money, instead of sending Post-of- 
fice drafts. This will save us much trouble. If money is 
properly enclosed, we will run the risk of loss by mail. 

Post Office Address.—Subscribers wishing to have their 
paper changed from one Post-office to another, will please 
state where it is now sent, in order that we may make 
se correction. It is no easy task to look over several 





e books to find and erase the name of a subscriber. 
Discontinuance.—Post-Masters, or others, returning the 
Farmer, to be discontin will please write the name of 
the person, and post-office where sent, on the wrapper. This 
will keep the papers uninjured, so that we can use them 
for aoe subscribers—and also enable us to correct our books 
promptly. 


{<> Owing to the large and continued increase of subseri- 
bers, the first edition of our January and February numbers is 
nearly exhausted. In order to supply ail new subscribers 
with the entire volume, we have ly reprinted one of 
the back numbers. (adding several thousand to the original 
edition, ) and shall reprint the other in a few days. We 
hope our friends will keep the ball in motion, and let none 
of their friends or neighbors be without the Farmer for the 
want of an invitation or opportunity to subscribe. 

A Hiyt.—If each subscriber, after he has read this num- 
ber, wilt permit a neighiiér who is not a subscriber to 
it, we trust that at least onejhalf of them will order the pa- 
per. Our terms are so low that we can not afford to hire 
agents, and must depend entirely on the kindness of the 
friends of Agriculture and Horticulture to extend the circu 
lation and usefulness of the Farmer. 
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